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Design Patent Pending Copyrighted by the Herman Nelson Corporation, May, 1933 


THE HER-NEL-CO AIR-CONDITIONER 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Many of the nation’s finest schools are air-conditioned 


with the Herman Nelson System of Air Conditioning 


. . . The Herman Nelson Corporation, Moline, Illinois 
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Without Sacrifice of Comfort 
and Posture Values 


When restricted budgets limit expenditure, seating costs can be reduced without ignoring qual- 
ity and without sacrifice of educational efficiency by making selection from the ‘‘American”’ line. 


Our complete line of classroom furniture always includes good low cost types built to H 

the same high standard of quality this company has always maintained; types which by | 

correct designing include hygienic features which protect health and provide comfort by ! 

inducing good posture. Features that have made ‘‘American” desks distinctive over the 
years—and standard equipment in many schools. 


A New Sight-Saving Desk FREE Posture Poster and Seating Booklets 
the American Henderson-Universal, with top tiltable to We will mail free to any school official or teacher a class- | 
various slopes and movable to and from the pupil, bring-* | room posture poster in colors, which shows children | 
ing work to proper focal distance and vision angle, is our why they should sit erect. With it, we will also mail I 
latest development. Descriptive literature upon request. interesting posture booklets. Please address Dept. ASB6. | 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


GENERAL OFFICES: Grand Rapids, Michigan 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES AND ACCREDITED DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL TRADE AREAS 
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bid for this 





Gay and happy. Enjoying healthful exercise and worth-while 
companionship in school yard or playground. Then, a careless 
dash into the street in front of a passing car and—? 


The bid you make does not have to be high. Proper protection 
of the children for whose lives and welfare you are responsible, | 
is not expensive. 


Cyclone Fence installed on the property lines of school or play- 
ground prohibits that dangerous, unthinking dash into the street. 
Enables proper supervision and control of activities. Regulates 
entrance and exit to and from the grounds. Prevents innumerable 
injuries and deaths to school children every year. 


Investigate this su- 
give many years of 
Quickly and eco- 


nomically erected 


by factory - trained 





men, if you desire. 


Write for complete information. Address Dept. A.S. 


Cyclone—not a “type” of fence—but fence 
made exclusively by Cyclone Fence Com- 
pany and identified by this trade-mark. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
Branch Offices In Principal Cities 





SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED] states STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division: 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


(yclone. 


keep expense. | 


hat will you 


perior fence. It will | 


service without up- | 








FIGURE IT OUT 
MR. SUPERINTENDENT 


It’s your problem to operate 
the schools economically to- 
day, yet just as efficiently. 
And the maintenance of sani- 
tary standards is your par- 
ticular responsibility. Evergreen Double Duty Towels 
have proven their economy at the school wash stand. 
Repeated tests have shown that one Evergreen Double 
Duty Towel does the work of several ordinary towels. 
The double sheet feature gives five to six times more 
absorption and drying efficiency . . . special cross crep- 
ing insures a linen-like softness. In combination with 
Evergreen Toilet Tissues . . . noted for.velvety soft- 
ness, high absorbency, fine texture . . . you have a 
school lavatory service that cannot be equalled. 


VSAGNEEN DUTY TOWELS 






















ane TISSUES 


Only Evergreen personal use pa- 
pers are borated... impregnated 
with boric acid, the time- tested, 
efficient, safe germicide. 
This is protection in its 
best form and it means 
health and safety for the 
school children . . . at 
no extra cost. 


HOBERG PAPER & FIBRE CO. 


Manufacturers—Green Bay, Wis. 


r 


eR Ta) 
PROCESSED PAPER 


MEETS ANY SCHOOL NEED! 


Replacements of drinking devices invariably 
call for the installation of more modern 
equipment. In such cases Halsey-Taylor 
Drinking Fountains add an up-to-date touch 
to any school. Distinctive patented features, 
practical health-safe two-stream projector 
with stream control, modern design and 
freedom from servicing troubles recommend 
Halsey-Taylor fountains to your needs! 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 











e WARREN, OHIO 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS (~ 
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HEATED 


ECONOMY 


made possible by the 
JOHNSON 
DUAL SYSTEM of 


Temperature Control 


A\nd JOHNSON DUAL THERMOSTATS . . . . In SCHOOLS, OFFICE BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, 
LODGE HALLS—almost every type of building—there is a time during the day or night 
when only a few rooms are occupied. JOHNSON DUAL HEAT CONTROL allows the heating 


of occupied rooms to suitable temperatures while unused sections of the building are maintained at a 
reduced temperature. 


There is an “ECONOMY TEMPERATURE” for every building, depending upon the location and 
extent of the structure, the type of construction, the kind of heating plant, and various other con- 


siderations. It is not economical to allow the temperature in the building to fall below that ECONOMY 
TEMPERATURE. 


Each JOHNSON DUAL THERMOSTAT is arranged to operate at either of two 
temperatures —a normal ‘‘occupancy” temperature and a reduced ‘‘economy”™ 
level . . . . All of the thermostats in the building are set to the reduced temper- 
ature at the close of periods of normal usage simply by the operation of a switch 
at a central location. By pushing a button on the thermostat in the room, the oc- 


cupant may restore that one room, and that room only, to operation at the normal 


temperature ... . Or the DUAL THERMOSTATS may be connected in groups, 





so that various sections of the building may be operated separately. Even then, a single room may 


JOHNSON 


be cut from the group operation. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Saat: GON Taect. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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YOU 
OWE IT 
to pupils and 
parenis 


A recent nation-wide survey of 145 rep- 
resentative schools indicated only one 
school where all children were washing 
their hands after recess and before lunch! 

Physicians unanimously agree that 
clean hands are a major health precau- 
tion. You, as a school executive, should 
see that children entrusted to your care 
wash their hands at least twice daily. 
You owe this to them and their parents. 

Youngsters will follow your instruc- 
tions to wash up regularly, provided 
you give them towels for proper drying. 
The sanitary A. P. W. Onliwon Towels. 
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The FIRST WORD in 


Drinking Fountain Service 





Moopet No. 122 Wall 
Fountain embodies the accepted Rundle-Spence 
standards and incorporates new features of econ- 
omy and beauty. It has an angle stream non- 
squirting jet that does not allow back flow of 
water. The nozzle has been placed above the rim 
of bowl to prevent contamination if drain clogs. 


f Your students secure 
a sanitary drink, al- 
: 4 ways. 

ty The trouble-free serv- 

ice and water volume 

regulator of the No. 

122 assure true econ- 

omy. The mechanical 

operation is perfect. 


Available in six colors, this model will harmon- 

ize with any school interior. We have other de- 

signs in wall and pedestal type to meet every 

school requirement. Send for specifications and 
a catalog of our complete line. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


444 No. Fourth St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Big sized towels, double-folded which 
makes them doubly absorbent. Just the 
kind youngsters want and need for that 
“going over’’ after recess and before the 
lunch period. That’s one reason why 
more schools use A. P.W. Onliwon 
Towels than any others manufactured 
today. Another reason. A. P. W. Onliwon 
Towels are more economical. One 
Onliwon Towel does the work of several 
ordinary towels. Make your washrooms 
completely sanitary. Buy A.P.W.Onliwon 
Towels along with their companion 
service, A. P. W. Onliwon Tissue. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 








A. P. W. ONLIWON TOWELS 


are packed 125 towels per package, 30 pack- 
ages or 3,750 towels per case. The towels are 
available in the standard size of 10’’ x 15”. 





CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
EVANS High in Quality — Low in Cost 


“ hs » || This type occupies a recess flush with the wall. 

Vanishing Door Plaster back and ends. No partitions, but with 
WARDROBE ]| jnullions between pairs of doors. Wire mesh 
ceiling. Blackboards if required. 


The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 
proof—and last as long as the building. 
lustrated) or “Jamb” Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knock-down, 
type hinges. This is with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed 
Class D wardrobe if in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 
onaiie wth Guts doce. butt hinges. The cost of installation is small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully —_— 
and described in Catalog "'M.’? Send for your cop 


W. L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


A. P. W. ONLIWON CABINETS 


are sanitary and dustproof, and economical- 
ly dispense one towel at a time. These cabi- 
nets are available in a large variety of 
finishes for your washrooms. 


Pioneers for Cleanliness since 1877 * 


Class J 


equipped with either 
“Floor” type (as il- 





BWANA 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


Without obligation, write A. P. W. 
Paper Co., Albany, N. Y., for sam- 
ples and/or name of local distribu- 
tor as near you as your telephone. 
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SLIPPING 


ACCIDENTS 


on Stairs and Other Walkways 


REPAIR WORN STEPS 


e Feralun 
e Bronzalun 
e Alumalun 


e Niealun 


Abrasive Metal Treads 


Durability Proven in Severest Service 
Originators and Developers for 22 Years 


Illustrated Leaflets and Samples on Request 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Irvington, New Jersey 


For Old 
Schools or 
New, Large 


or Small 


Accurate Temperature 


and Greatest Economy 


with the 


THE Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Modutrol System, with the 
Modustat automatic orifice sys- 
tem of individual room temper- 
ature control and electrical 
modulation of recirculating air 
systems, completely meets all the 
varied and exacting problems of 
providing correct and accurate 
temperature control for schools 
—where it is most needed . 


THE MODUSTAT 


MODUTROL SYSTEM 


Installation, as well as operating 
costs are equally low in old or 
new, large or small buildings. 
There is a Minneapolis-Honey- 
well engineer in your city, or 
near it, who can show you the 
advantages of the Modustat Sys- 
tem ... Minneapolis-Honey- 
oa Regulator Company, 2830 
Fourth Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 











Pillsburs 
NS 


| a 
4 For NEW CONSTRUCTION = 


or REMODELING 


Ribbed Pittsburgh Steeltex Plaster Lath is the 
ideal base for interior plaster on any kind of a 
job. The wet plaster flows under and around 
the wire network and bonds instantly with the 
heavy fibrous backing. The result is a solid plas- 
ter slab thoroughly reinforced against strains 
at all points. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


UNION TRUST BUILDING «+ PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pilisburgh 


(NATIONAL) 
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School Architects Directory 





BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 








RENCE WILSON BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 






CLA 


Advisor to National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems 


421 Market St. Chester, Pa. | 


T. H. BUELL & CO. | 


ARCHITECTS 





U. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 
ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street Marquette. 


Chicago, Illinois Michigan 





CARL W. CLARK A. 1. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect | 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of Schoo! Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 











RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 






Specialist Educational Buildings 









Freeburg Building Jamestown, N. Y 





MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


1 make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. oi KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


IRON 
PICKET 


Fencing School Property 
Provides Safety Areas 


Youngsters in the excitement of play 
can not, and should not be expected 
to remember the limits of imaginary 
safety areas. These “zones” of safety 
should be definitely defined by a fool- 
proof “‘life-preserving-barrier”’ ...a 
Stewart lron or Chain LinkWireFence. 


Why not look into this matter of Fenc- 
ing NOW?... Your request for inform- 














ation will have our prompt attentiom. 





‘sf 
} Incorporated 
905 Stewart Block 





| 25 Prospect St. 





NCES 
The STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 


fi war 
= | Steen 
E 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsyivania. 


| Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts 


Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 
—Consultations— 





At Your Service! 


This directory offers a definite service to 
the schoolman engaged in the planning of 
new school buildings or the renovation of 
old ones. 


The architects listed here are experts in 
the planning and construction of 
buildings. 


school 
Years of experience and careful 
study have qualified them for the ré'e of 
trusted advisors and consultants. Their serv- 
ice has been thoroughly investigated and the 
acceptance of their advertising with THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
takes the form of an official stamp of ap- 
proval on their qualifications 
building specialists. 


as_ school- 


When planning a new school building or 
addition, USE THIS DIRECTORY as your 
guide in selecting the service of an expert 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the mul- 
tiple problems involved in the planning and 
construction of a modern school plant. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 


Middletown, N. Y. 





Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 























USEFUL, A 
We Manufacture All Sizes. 


| STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. 












_ WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY | 





Architects and Engineers | 






Appraisals of School and College Buildings | 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


J 
WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 
Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 








ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. I. A. 





C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 
William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 


“STANDARD” 
a, CORK 
il Bulletin Board 
TF THE BEST 
OMPOSITION BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. Cork and 


ES Blackboards always on hand. 
TTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 


Write for Sample. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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TWO ADDITIONAL NEW YALE 
COMBINATION LOCKER LOCKS 


WE present two new numbers 
each designed for a specific 
purpose, numbers L3368 and L3378 
for lockers with gravity type bolt 
mechanism and numbers L3369 and 
L3379 for box lockers etc. 


These new additions together with 
numbers L3364 and L3374 for 
automatic bolt release mechanism 
(previously announced) round out 
our line of combination locker locks. 


Combinations may be 


changed without re- 
moving lockfrom 
door. Available in 
either cadmium plate 
orchromium finish dial 


eschutcheon. 


Write 


for prices and any 
other information you 


require. 


No. L3369 — dial operated only 
(L3379 Masterkeyed) 
This lock is designed for box 
lockers. It has a latch bolt—when 
door is closed it is automatically 
locked and combination dispersed. 


No. L3378 Masterkeyed 
(L3368 dial operated only) 


Designed for replacement of flat key type 
locker locks on all makes of steel lockers. 
Operates with a dead bolt—bolt is thrown 
by turning the knob (dial) to locked position 
which automatically disperses combination. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Stamford, Connecticut, 


you sent f,. 
er 





handy reference guide to Floor Main- 
tenance Operation and Material Sched- 
ules. Tells at a glance how, when and 
what to use and on what floor. Equipped 
with convenient wallhanger. Prepared by 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CoO. 


Manufacturers of Hild Floor Machines and 
suaranteed Floor Treatments 


108 W. LAKE STREET 


(Be sure to see the 
Hild Exhibit, Hall of 
Science, A Century 
of Progress Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, 1933) 





Wait SD 
W ’ 


Le iy 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














AVE MINUTES 


ed SCHOOL DOLLARS 
WILL GO FARTHER... 


International Electric Time is 
official time at the Century 
of Progress Exposition ... a 
single system providing 424 


Today’s school time is more valuable than 
ever before .... each minute saved and used 
to better advantage helps to reduce the 
teaching cost per pupil. 


International Electric Time and Program 
Systems in hundreds of schools have proved 
their ability to turn wasted minutes into 
productive channels .... to make more time 
available for student development. 


Administrators, released from the tedious 
routines of schedule control and maintenance, 
may devote more time to constructive super- 
visory work. Class movement is accomplished 
in less time and without hurry or confusion. 


Clocks and bells in every classroom are 
kept automatically in agreement .... thus in- 
suring exact adherence to all schedules and 
preventing period over-lapping. 


These are but a few of the ways in which 
International Self-Regulating Time Equipment 
saves school minutes....and operating funds. 
An International representative 
in your vicinity will be glad to 
give you full details and actual 
demonstrations. 


acres of grounds and build- 

ings with clocks that automat- 

ically maintain their own 
accuracy. 





GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 
International Business Machines Corporation 


Branch Offices and Service 
Stetions in all Principal 
wee Cities of the World 














posal which will materially 
reduce your yearly cleaning 


cost...use this coupon for details. 


We have a plan of waste dis- 
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‘Shades that keep the Sun's Glare 
OUR PRODUCT SPEAKS F OUT But let all the light 
FOR ITSELF eo s, : 











ROTECT your pupils from window shades that shut out LIGHT. Shades that 
SQUIRES No. 60 cause semi-darkened classrooms. Inadequate working light often leads to 


Serene Se. oe BOSTON INKWELL eyestrain, nearsightedness and nervous disorders. Pupils become fidgety—diffi- 


BOSTON INKWELL 


cult to control—slowed up mentally. Children need not 
labor under such a classroom handicap with Draper 
Adjustable Shades, which keep the glare OUT, but let 
the light IN. 

Adjustable from both top and bottom of the window, 
Draper Adjustable Shades permit the valuable top light to 
reach all the desks—even those farthest from the win- 
dows. Healthful ventilation is insured because windows 
may be, opened from the top without flapping of shades 
to distract. 

Durable, easy to install, economical, Draper shades meet 
the needs of modern schools and education as no other 
window shade can. Interesting literature and sample of 
Dratex cloth sent free to educators. Address Dept. A.A. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


“AMV Pn MMT 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


SQUIRES INKWELL Co. 


BRADY BLDG., PITTSBURGH PA. 





ROLLER Nabe.” Makers of Better Shades for Over a Quarter Century 


_ Patented argos” 6s Spiceland « Dept. A.A »_ Indiana 





An important new addition to high 
school mathematics 


FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA 


By Kingsbury and Wallace 





Check these special features that characterize 
this distinctly modern, and serviceable text. 


1. The language is simple and direct; the exam- 
ples complete and clear. 


2. Close correlation with pupils’ previous work 
in arithmetic, which is achieved by explaining 
many algebraic processes in arithmetic and 
also by beginning many sets of exercises with 
work from arithmetic. 


3. The equation and formula are emphasized 
throughout. Exercises and problems involving 
the solution of equations are given in almost 
every chapter. 


4. A wealth of interesting and up-to-date word 
| problems are included. Each important new 
| development in the solution of equations is 
| followed by a list of word problems containing 














| SOLARSTURGES MFG.CO. MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS | applications of the new work. 

| GENTLEMEN: PLEASE SEND US ABOVE PLAN. 1 | 

1 NAME ieuamed aeeein a 

| ADDRESS ‘| THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Bc neem seers tem mare teeeeeasasbose aco _! | New York Milwaukee Chicago 
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(Set iN STEP « « 


Are business conditions gaining too much momentum for the better? If so, get out 
of step and retard the progress. 


Is the Administration at Washington too successful in mustering all forces for an 
upward swing in business? If so, get out of step. 


Are the mental forces in the Nation too rapidly gaining an optimistic attitude? Then 
get out of step. 


Are the commodity prices in agricultural products and other depressed industries 
producing new purchasing power and strength too rapidly? Then get out of step. 


The regiment of soldiers in step created so much momentum in crossing the bridge 
that they broke step in order to decrease momentum. 


If we want to conserve the bridge of depression over which we have been traveling, 
iet us break step. If we want to wreck the rickety thing and get back to earth, to solid 
footing and stable conditions, let us keep in step and wreck the structure. 


Business and Industry can get out of step by laying off men, curtailing output, cutting 
manufacturing and selling costs, but they are not willing to get out of step. They have 
carried employees and maintained their organization to the point where it hurts—all 
to the end that they might keep in step. 


Industry and Business at normal without education in step is not good for the Nation. 
Education is the dominant influence and must not lag. 


Do you want the purchasing power returned to the masses? Then get in step and 
do your proportionate share of the purchasing. 


Do you want the unemployed taken from the relief lists and placed in an environment 


of self respect and afforded an opportunity to work? Then get in step and do your share 
in the stimulation of business. 


Do you want to see capital productive, industry and business sanely profitable, so 
that they can put more men to work? Then get in step and pay a legitimate price for 
products and buy normally. 


Do you want to see conditions better and prices stronger? Then get in step and be 
willing to pay a normal price. 


Do you want to see teachers and administrators get a normal living wage? Then get 
in step and purchase normally so that all employees can also receive a living wage. 


Do you want business to be back to normal? Then get in step and get the schools 
back to a normal schedule. 


Do you want to avoid social unrest in this country? Then get in step and house young 
people in the proper environment and training. Social unrest of the future will not 
come from the adult of today but the childhood of today. 


Do you want to see a normal, happy and prosperous people? Then get in step and 
get the school systems functioning on an efficient basis. 


Better conditions are gaining momentum rapidly; it is no time to break that momen- 
tum. It can and will be broken if too many institutions keep out of step. 


Recovery is on the way. Speed that recovery by getting in step. 


Restore the institutions over which you preside to normal. Get in step. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


176 WEST ADAMS STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The type of service to which you as a user, 
or prospective user,of Wyandotte Products 
are entitled is typified by this creed 
which is a vital part of the mental equip- 
ment of every Wyandotte Representative. 















Ogortesee Coke EL Fs Cosrec 2s Selb 


¥ believe that in selling cleanli- 
ness I am making a most impor- 
tant contribution to the health and 
happiness of mankind. 


¥ believe it is my high duty to 
offer a complete cleaning service 
to the institutions and industries 
of America, rather than merely 
to sell cleaning materials. 


¥ believe that my job is not com- 
pleted when I take an order but 
that it continues until my customer 
is entirely convinced that he is 
receiving the very best and most 
economical results possible. 


WYANDOTTE PRODUCTS 
The J.B.Ford Company 


WYANDOTTE, MICHICAN 





THE J. B. FORD COMPANY WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN DEPT. H61 
Please tell me how Wyandotte Service can help me. 

Name a cpm ee — Title__ 

Address 





City _ : State 
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Because it helped to make the busy teachers’ work 
easier, a Mimeograph was purchased. And then it 
was found to be a great economizer, a short-cut to 
better methods, a means of conserving time and energy. 
Children were thrilled by its individual questionnaires 
and graphs. It brought a new technique and a new 
interest to the schoolroom. That’s why practically every 
modern school is finding the Mimeograph a necessity to- 
day. And that’s why you should see its interesting operation 
at “A Century of Progress,” opening in Chicago in June. This 
is your invitation. See classified phone directory for local 
branch. Or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, for particulars. 













only for its achievements. It is a means to an end. 


It’s the achievements of the Mimeographing 
process that are important to you. 


A process is a series of steps, a succession of 
operations, a complete course of action. 







A machine is not a process. It may be but 
one factor in a process. And it may not be even 
the most important factor. 


Mimeographing is a process of office printing. 
But the Mimeograph itself is but one factor in 
that process. The stencil, the ink, the stylus, 
the paper, and the typewriter and its operator 
are other factors in the work. All of these com- 
bine to make up an extremely simple and easy- 
to-learn process. 


One doesn’t buy a machine as an ornament. 
It’s what it does that counts. How well does it 
do the job for which it ‘s intended? It is valued 


And the one great reason why the Mimeo- 
graph process exists and prospers is that it is an 
economy, perhaps one of the most striking 
economies the world has ever seen. 

It’s a process which simplifies more compli- 
cated and expensive processes—and as such is a 
real factor in human advancement. 

One of the most stirring romances in the 
world is the converting of thought into action. 
That’s what the Mimeograph process does, 
speedily, efficiently. And that’s why it is a 
needed economy today. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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WELCOME TO THE WOMAN SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBER 


She is ably filling an increasingly important place in administration of American schools. 
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FOUR PROBLEMS of the SMALL High School 


C. M. Whitlow, Phb.D., Superintendent, Cheyenne County High School, Cheyenne Wells, Colorado 


A large proportion of the literature concern- 
ing secondary education deals with the condi- 
tions prevalent in the larger high schools. How- 
ever, the large high school is the exception 
rather than the rule. Numerically, the small 
high schools are predominant. The problems in 
these small high schools are in many ways 
different. Limitations with respect to enrollment, 
equipment, staff, and finances result in problems 
which the larger schools do not have to face. 
For these reasons the small high school must 
develop its own program in conformance with 
the prevailing conditions under which it must 
work. Too often the small school has accepted 
the procedures of the large schools as ideal, and 
has failed to recognize the fact that these proce- 
dures may not be well adapted to the condi- 
tions which prevail in the small community. 
In so doing, the small high school only too often 
forfeits a real opportunity to become of service 
to the local community. 

A recent detailed objective study of well over 
one hundred small public high schools with 
twelve or fewer instructors, including the 
administrative head, provides the basis for 
certain observations relative to some conditions 
prevalent in these schools. From a considerable 
number of problems revealed by this study, 
these four are chosen for brief consideration at 
this time: (1) the curricular offerings in small 
high schools; (2) the preparation of the teach- 
ers; (3) the experience and tenure of the teach- 
ers; and (4) the teacher-pupil ratio and the 
instructional costs in small high schools. 


The Offerings of the Small High School 


The curriculum of the typical small high 
school is not well adapted to meet the funda- 
mental educational needs of the average small 
rural community. The civic, the occupational, 
and the vocational needs of these small com- 
munities are all but ignored in the offerings of 
these schools. The traditional college-prepara- 
tory function dominates the curriculum in spite 
of the fact that only one out of each five of the 
graduates of these schools will ever enter 
college. In order to accumulate sufficient credits 
to secure a diploma, due to the prevailing limita- 
tions in the offerings, large numbers of boys 
and girls are compelled to plod wearily through 
courses which can be of little or no significance 
to them. Despite the fact that two thirds of the 
girls will be married and responsible for homes 
within a comparatively short time after grad- 
uation, only half of these small schools offer so 
much as one meager course in the science or 
art of domestic responsibility. Though these 
schools are located for the most part in typi- 
cally rural communities, less than one fourth of 
them offer a single course in either agriculture 
or animal husbandry. Physical education and 
health, manual arts, music, and occupational 
guidance and information are given but meager 
or no attention. 

On the other hand, without a single exception 
in the case of the schools studied, every school 
offered rather extensive courses in the tradi- 
tional college-preparatory curriculum. In 98 per 
cent of the schools one or more foreign lan- 
guages were taught; in more than half of the 
schools two or more foreign languages were 
taught. No one cares to insist that these tradi- 
tional subjects should be wholly eliminated. It 
is not the fact that they are offered but the fact 
that they are so overemphasized in relation to 
other types of work that deserves condemnation. 

Obviously, in a small school with a limited 
faculty, numerous offerings in. the traditional 
courses must mean meager offerings in other 
types of work. The large school can adequately 
provide for both types; the small school cannot 


do so. It must balance its offerings by placing 
certain limitations on the number of traditional 
courses offered. Too often this matter receives 
no consideration in the small high school. As a 
result there is evidence to indicate that many of 
these small schools are actually educating their 
students away from rather than for the inter- 
ests of the local community. The end result 
must be an intellectual pauperization of the 
rural communities. The small high school should 
give more careful attention to a balanced pro- 
gram in its offerings to the end that the essen- 
tial educational needs of the local community 
may receive fair consideration. 


Preparation of the Teachers 


In one respect at least, the small high school 
ranks on a par with the large urban school. The 
percentage of teachers, on the average, holding 
collegiate degrees is just as high in the small 
as in the large schools. 

However, the collegiate degree is but a gen- 
eral measure of preparedness for high-school 
teaching. Most teachers in small high schools 
must teach in two or even three or more depart- 
ments. Less than one third of the teachers in 
small schools are privileged to teach in a single 
department. The collegiate degree can mean but 
little in terms of preparation, if the teacher is 
assigned to give instruction in a department in 
which no collegiate work was done. An analysis 
of the relation of the subjects taught to the 
collegiate preparation for these particular sub- 
jects shows that many of the teachers are in- 
adequately prepared. 

In general, the instructors in the industrial 
and vocational arts are better prepared for their 
specific instructional jobs than the academic 
teachers. The false assumption seems to prevail 
to the effect that a teacher with an academic 
degree is properly qualified to teach any aca- 
demic subject. A part of the blame for this 
situation must rest upon the administrators, but 
not all of it. The teacher-in-preparation usually 
has little direction or guidance in regard to the 
subject combinations in which preparation 
should be made. Often the prospective teacher 
in the small high school has been allowed to 
specialize too much. It is entirely possible to 
determine specifically those subject combina- 
tions which are most usable in the small high 
school. These particular combinations should 
not only be determined but recognized and con- 
trolled by the existing certification agencies. 
Such a procedure would free teachers from un- 
wise and unwarranted assignments; it would 
provide the prospective teacher with a definite 
goal during the period of preparation; and the 
total result would be a better quality of in- 
struction on the average in the small high 
school. 

Experience and Tenure 

The teaching staff of the typical small high 
school makes a favorable showing in the matter 
of total teaching experience. On the average, 
the teacher in the small high school has had 
a total of between five and six years’ experience. 

In the matter of tenure the showing is by no 
means so favorable. The typical teacher in the 
small high school remains but two years in a 
given position. Even the administrators stay in 
a given position considerably less than four 
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In education the process of self-develop- 
ment should be encouraged to the fullest 
extent. Children should be led to make their 
own investigations, and to draw their own in- 
ferences. — Spencer. 
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years on the average. It is difficult to believe 
that an effective educational régime can ever 
be built up under these conditions. The typical 
teacher in these schools is simply a pedagogic 
transient. Obviously, no instructor can become 
an integral part of the community under these 
conditions. ‘the blame for this condition cannot 
rightfully be laid wholly at the door of either 


the teacher or the community. It is a joint: 


problem. Longer tenure must be made possible 
for and desired by the teachers. From a service 
viewpoint, the teacher must be made to see that 
the educational opportunities in the small com- 
munity are just as important as those in the 
large community. Until longer tenure has been 
established, the teachers cannot give their best 
service to the community; and the community 
cannot receive the greatest possible returns from 
the educational investment. 


The Teacher-Pupil Ratio and In- 
structional Costs 


A consideration of the number of teachers 
employed in the small schools in relation to the 
number of students enrolled reveals two inter- 
esting facts: (1) The teacher-pupil ratio is ex- 
tremely variable from school to school. (2) The 
teacher-pupil ratio is on the whole exceedingly 
high. 

On the basis of actual findings, at one extreme 
schools may be found employing for a given 
number of students six times as many instruc- 
tors as do schools at the other extreme. It is 
difficult to justify this variation. It suggests the 
possibility of educational waste at one extreme 
or the other. Too often administrators pride 
themselves upon the number of instructors em- 
ployed rather than upon the quality and effi- 
ciency of instruction provided. Those respon- 
sible are under obligation, particularly at times 
of financial stress such as the present, to deter- 
mine the proper teacher-pupil ratio for effective 
instruction and to modify procedures ac- 
cordingly. 

In the typical small high school a faculty of 
6 members cares for 74 students; this is a ratio 
of about 1 teacher to 12 students. Compared 
with large urban schools this ratio is exceedingly 
high. It raises the issue as to whether the high 
teacher-pupil ratio is an inherent limitation of 
the small high school. A rather careful analysis 
suggests that the high ratio is inevitable in small 
high schools administered as independent units. 
Where several of these small schools can be 
placed under a common administration, the 
teacher-pupil ratio can be reduced decidedly. 

In most of these small schools it is wasteful 
to attempt to maintain every department of in- 
struction every year. To do so simply results 
in small classes with consequent excessive in- 
structional costs. However, in practice, the 
average small high school does actually attempt 
to maintain all departments continuously. With 
several small schools under a common adminis- 
tration, various departments can be alternated 
between schools year by year and on some 
definite schedule. This scheme of moving 
departments from school to school on schedule 
is obviously impossible where the individual 
schools are operated as independent units. 
Where several schools are administered in com- 
mon the scheme becomes immediately possible. 
The suggestion does not imply consolidation of 
the schools; a unification of the administration 
is the essential feature. Such a procedure will 
result in a reduction of the teacher-pupil ratio 
and a consequent saving in instructional costs 
without depriving the students of any educa- 
tional opportunities which they may have had 


under the old scheme of independent school 


units. 
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Is Democratic Administration of Schools Practicable? 


Some Criteria for Organizing and Administering 
Schools in Harmony with the Principles of Democracy 


Daniel P. Eginton, Assistant Supervisor in Research and Surveys, 
Connecticut State Board of Education 


It is doubtful if any educational executive 
would admit that he violates any principles of 
democracy in the organization and administra- 
tion of the institution for which he is respon- 
sible. Apparently all take it for granted that 
they use only democratic methods. Few, how- 
ever, have probably ever seriously and exten- 
sively pondered over the meaning of democratic 
administration. Such a vague, philosophical 
question generally does not appeal strongly to 
the pragmatic, motor-minded executives who 
usually are most happy in the province of the 
externa, such as buildings, finance, organization 
and public relations. In order to discuss prin- 
ciples of democratic educational administration, 
however, it is necessary to examine critically 
the meaning and methods of democracy. This is 
no easy assignment. 

Democracy apparently is constantly taking 
on new and different meanings and suggests 
various things to different persons. Formerly it 
was practically limited to the political activities 
of American society and was symbolic of equal- 
itv. It supposedly was achieved with the right 
of suffrage and the right to settle questions in 
accordance with the will of the majority. Now 
it is being brought over into the social and 
economic fields by those who are fearless enough 
to challenge the status quo of our social arrange- 
ment, and to point out inequalities and unjust 
practices. 

It would take us too far afield to discuss 
adequately the meaning of social and economic 
or industrial democracy, since there are so many 
mooted questions here. Anyone who believes 
that we are agreed on a program of democracy 
in America (a basic requirement for progress) 
has only to analyze the varying opinions on 
such problems as prohibition, control of public 
utilities and big business, treatment of crimi- 
nals, how far the government should go into 
business, the treatment of racial minority groups, 
the mixing of races, unemployment insurance, 
and poor relief. We should remember that 
democracy is being defined hourly in accord- 
ance with the policies adopted. It must ever 
be reinterpreted in the light of changing situ- 
ations and new experiences. . 


What is Democracy ? 


For the purpose of this article, democracy 
may well be thought of as guaranteed equality 
of opportunity to achieve maximum happiness, 
justice, freedom of reasonable self-expression, 
and avoidance of dictation, domination, or 
exploitation except in rare emergency cases. 
In order to determine how democratically our 
schools are organized and administered it is 
necessary now to restate these generalizations 
more concretely in terms of some of the func- 
tions, problems, and processes of education. 
Specifically, every educational organization 
which purports to be really democratic, there- 
fore, should meet the following criteria or 
standards: 

1. Are personnel relationships based on a 
cicar understanding and acceptance of powers, 
duties, responsibilities and privileges, respect for 
authority, codperation, and good will? Since 
localizing responsibility and granting powers 
accordingly, is a fundamental principle of 
effective organization, even in a democracy 
where everyone is supposed to be his brother’s 
keeper, powers, duties, responsibilities and 
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The faults of democracy can be best cured by 
more democracy in all branches of public admin- 
istration. The present paper shows how this 
may be done in education under present condi- 
tions.—Editor. 





authoritative relationships must be clearly 
defined, understood, and observed by all con- 
cerned — the professional staff, pupils, board 
of education, and members of the community. 
Simply because members of the professional 
staff have varying powers to coerce does not 
mean they should assume that dictation or 
coercion is desirable or even necessary except in 
rare instances. It is generally agreed that the 
weaker the leadership the more need for dicta- 
tion, since it is not possible to accomplish things 
through codperative methods, inconspicuous 
suggestions, and the enthusiasm and drive of 
those who are to perform these functions. The 
person who must fall back upon his position 
or title in order to achieve his purposes rather 
than effect ends through leadership and the 
acknowledged merits of his recommendations, 
lacks the basic requirement for leadership — 
ability to enlist the codperation of others. 


Freedom in Democracy 


Confidence, trust, and a feeling of mutual 
good will cannot exist in an atmosphere where 
dictation, inconsideration, intolerance, and fear 
are present! Neither can there be adequate 
freedom. Since freedom has little meaning 
except in terms of specific situations, it is vitally 
necessary that all persons in the school discuss 
frankly how much freedom they should enjoy. 
For instance, how closely should teachers follow 
the proposed course of study? How much free- 
dom should be granted pupils in their movement 
about the school? To what degree should the 
staff and pupils feel free to initiate new policies 
and to criticize old ones? The discussion of 
these and similar questions will promote the 
clear understanding that is of prime importance 
in a democracy where each person should be 
encouraged to think for himself and to work 
out best practices accordingly. 

Administrators can get a good measure of 
the effectiveness of their policies of control of 
human relationship if they will note whether 
pupils are more self-directive and responsible 
in April than they are in September, and more 
in high school than they are in the elementary 
school. In short, pupils would become increas- 
ingly more responsible for their conduct and 
gain clearer insight into the fundamentals of 
human relationships if our schools were organ- 
ized and administered effectively. 

It is also necessary to point out the undesira- 
bility of recommending one kind of control for 
others and using another in your associations 
with them. Precept and example are the real 
teachers; little can be accomplished without 
them. 


Some Ancient Discriminations 

2. Is there discrimination because of sex, 
race, color, religion, or political belief? In a 
truly democratic school there can be no “pull” 
or favoritism shown pupils whose parents are 
school-board members, strong political factors, 
or in a position to render the teacher or super- 
intendent a real service. Neither should teach- 
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ers outwardly have favorites among their pupils. 
Those teachers or professors who have favorites 
generally also have their unfavorites who find it 
very embarrassing and uncomfortable because 
they are not in the good graces of the teacher 
who is employed to help each pupil as much as 
possible and not to deal with personal likes and 
dislikes! Any educator who finds that he dis- 
likes many pupils is obviously maladjusted and 
not a fit person for the profession of teaching. 

Teachers who have personal prejudices simply 
have not grown up yet; psychology is just an- 
other word to them, not a basis for making 
intelligent adjustments. This applies equally as 
much to school executives and university pro- 
fessors, who are too often willing to blame 
everybody but themselves in cases of failure. 
They have no right to discriminate. 

Since schools are public institutions to pre- 
pare all persons for effective citizenship in a 
democracy, all should be given equality of 
opportunity to grow in the school environment. 


.Other things being equal, it is a short-sighted 


policy to differentiate because of sex, race, color, 
religion, or political belief because everyone 
must be socialized and educated for the duties 
of citizenship. Also, it is believed that in® a 
democracy there shall be freedom in such 
matters as speech, religious and political belief, 
and action, provided it is not seriously detri- 
mental to others or self. 

From the point of view of democracy, those 
public schools which will not employ teachers 
representing Various political and religious be- 
liefs, races, and sexes, obviously are undemo- 
cratic, although it may be wise to be so be- 
cause of the administrative and social complica- 
tions which might arise if other than one- 
hundred-per-cent Americans were hired. Few 
persons are willing to defend the thesis that 
Negroes, communists, or Mohammedans, should 
be hired as teachers in many parts of the coun- 
try! If we become increasingly more liberal, 
perhaps some day we may believe that they 
should be. The hope of the future is none too 
bright, however, when an honorary educational 
professional organization still bars Negroes from 
membership and few of us think much about it. 

3. Is every pupil guaranteed an opportunity 
to attend a school with a program suited to his 
interests, needs, and capacities so that he will 
develop as much as possible? Progressive think- 
ers have long abandoned the conception of 
equality of educational opportunity as meaning 
the same educational opportunity, since pupils 
differ so widely in their interests, needs, and 
capacities. For example, Leighton says, ‘“De- 
mocracy means an equal opportunity for all in 
order that everyone may be able to develop to 
the highest possible stage his native capacities, 
and thus contribute to the social wealth and 
culture the work of his own unique individual- 
ity.” J. B. Morgan maintains that democracy 
does not mean “equality of position, of posses- 
sions, or of freedom. It means an equal right to 
happiness, if we understand that the require- 
ments to produce happiness vary with the 
capabilities and characteristics of different 
individuals.” 


An Undesirable Kind of Equality 


Many educational executives have been 
guilty of hiding under the cloak of equality to 
justify their standardized, mass-production, 
educational procedures which make little 
attempt to adjust to the individual differences 
of children. For the school to argue that all 
must be treated alike in order to be democratic, 
is just as silly as for the physician to prescribe 
the same treatment for all his patients regard- 
less of whether they have boils, gall stones, 
appendicitis, or a nervous breakdown! 
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We must examine this concept of equality 
of opportunity much more carefully in the 
future. To do so we must study the concrete 
situation of the individual. For instance, how 
many of the following practices are democratic? 
Retarding slow-learning pupils in the elemen- 
tary school or keeping them there until they 
pass arbitrary grade standards (I recently came 
across a 14-year-old pupil in the fourth grade) ; 
expelling pupils from public schools rather than 
fit the schools to their needs, interests, and 
capacities; demanding that approximately 
eighty per cent of the high-school population 
take the academic, formal, college-preparatory 
curriculum which is poorly fitted to their inter- 
ests, needs, and capacities since they will never 
go to an institution of higher learning and will 
find little if any use for Latin, algebra, geom- 
etry, and some other subjects as commonly 
taught; and dictating and controlling proce- 
dures and policies without consulting the opin- 
ions of either those who conform to them or 
carry them out. 

One of the greatest needs of our time is to 
abandon the conception of the curriculum as a 
standardized body of subject matter to be 
taught, labeled, memorized, and returned on 
examination forms — something through which 
all pupils must pass step by step (grades) until 
ate last they are graduated. Rather, we must 
think of the curriculum as a suggestive variety 
ot gripping, wholesome, liberating, real expe- 
riences suited to the interests, capacities, and 
present and probable future needs of pupils so 
that each, in accordance with his capacities and 
opportunities, will learn or grow as much as 
possible. In the latter conception of the cur- 
riculum there are no traditional grade place- 
ments, predetermined requirements, sacred sub- 
ject matter set out to be learned, planned-in- 
advance courses of study, or rigid, stiff, and in- 
flexible requirements. Grades are abandoned in 
favor of years of experience in an adjusted cur- 
riculum. The program of experience for each 
pupil is determined by a thorough scientific 
study of his interests, needs, and capacities. 
Standardization and mass-production are aban- 
doned! The curriculum must not be divided into 
a number of disconnected, disjointed, indepen- 
dent subjects, but it should be organized around 
comprehensive, integrated units or experiences 
which are jointly initiated, planned, executed, 
and judged by the pupil and professional staff. 

It is impossible here to develop adequately 
the meaning of the curriculum in the new edu- 
cation which tries to adopt more efficient, demo- 
cratic methods. The day is passed when schools 
may be organized as a factory so that they may 
turn out machine-made pupils like so many 
similar dolls or facsimile “boy blues.” The 
school must be so organized and managed that 
every pupil achieves his greatest self or person- 
ality and not merely passes grade standards 
which mean little or nothing since the funda- 
mentals of education cannot be measured by 
any battery of achievement tests. A well-organ- 
ized guidance program is also necessary in a 
democratic school. 


Is the Superintendent the Only “Brains”? 


4. Are problems solved according to the 
express wishes of the majority of persons con- 
cerned? This sounds far-fetched to the educa- 
tional administrator who considers himself the 
“brains” of the organization and believes that 
few of his associates, not to mention the chil- 
dren, can make any worth-while contribution to 
its policies. No doubt there are many profes- 
sional problems which can be solved only by 
the “expert” in accordance with the data that 
have been gathered, but there are many other 
matters which touch the lives of his associates 
and pupils very closely. They should be given 
an opportunity to express their opinion even 
though it may not be followed by the executive 
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DR. JAMES BRYANT CONANT 
President-Elect, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

James Bryant Conant, professor of organic chemistry at Har- 
vard University, has been elected president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, to succeed A. Lawrence Lowell, who resigned last Novem- 
ber. 

Following his graduation, Professor Conant became an_ in- 
structor in chemistry at Harvard in 1916. In 1919 he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor of chemistry, and in 1925 associate 
professor. In 1927 he was made Sheldon Emery professor of 
organic chemistry. Since 1931 he has been chairman of the de- 
partment of chemistry. He was a visiting lecturer of the summer 
school of the University of California in 1924, and research as- 
sociate of the California Institute of Technology in 1927. He has 
been a member of the board of scientific directors of Rockefeller 
Institute of Technology since 1930, and has also served as a 
member of the sanitary corps of the United States Army. Pro- 
fessor Conant is the author of a number of books on chemistry. 





who must accept final responsibility. It is also 
true that many emergencies arise which require 
such quick action that there is not time to 
consult the will of the majority. In such cases 
dictation is, of course, necessary. 

Classroom teachers working with small 
groups of pupils have the best opportunity to 
put numerous problems up to the pupils and 
abide by the will of the majority in all cases 
which she believes desirable. Obviously, since 
she must accept final responsibility, she, too, 
cannot accept the will of the majority when she 
believes it to be detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of education. Every case of disagreement, 
however, should be looked upon as a valuable 
learning situation. The pupils have a right to 
know why she refused to be guided by the will 
of the majority. These are rare opportunities for 
leadership and for making more meaningful the 
fundamentals of human relationship. 

5. Are the rights and personality of every 
individual in the organization respected and 
protected? Democracy demands respect for the 
personality of every individual regardless of 
his rank or capacity. No one should be ordered 
about as a dumb brute regardless of his wishes 
and welfare; neither should anyone be exploited 
for the selfish purposes of another. Personality 
should be considered sacred and unique. Great 
effort should be exerted to protect it and further 
its development. Individuality must not be 
wiped out in favor of the dull, average, or so- 
called normal person! 


Dictation vs. Reason 


No one in the staff should assume that he 
has the right to dictate to another even though 
the latter be in a lower-ranking position. Every- 
body has a right to an explanation of why 
certain requirements are set up and demanded 
and to voice his opinion against them if he 
believes them unfair and unsound. Yes, this 
even applies to corporal punishment. Every dis- 
ciplinary case should be a subject for scientific 
analysis rather than one to practice retribution. 
Punitive measures should be as impassionately 
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administered as the doctor removes the ap- 
pendix or administers an anesthetic. In all dis- 
ciplinary cases the school should appeal to 
reason and intelligence. The requirements of 
the executive officers should be of the same 
nature. This principle is discussed more in 
detail in connection with other principles. 

6. Are teachers given an opportunity to 
participate in the formation of the policies, 
program, and procedures of the _ school? 
Although some leaders in the field of educa- 
tional administration, especially Professor Jesse 
H. Newlon, have pointed out the soundness and 
necessity of enlisting the voices of teachers in 
the formation of educational policies, most 
educational administrators have little to say 
about this matter. They seem to believe that 
teachers do not have adequate understanding 
and capacity to make any real contribution to 
administrative policies and procedures. 

Dewey, in 1903, so ably pointed out the 
fallacy of this argument that his words sound 
as though they were written yesterday. “If this 
body is so unfit, how can it be trusted to carry 
out the recommendations or the dictations of 
the wisest body of experts?” he asks. Also, “If 
teachers are incapable of the _ intellectual 
responsibility of the methods they are to use 
in teaching, how can they employ methods 
dictated by others, in other than a mechanical, 
capricious, and clumsy manner?” 

The argument that teachers are so inept and 
unintelligent and irresponsible is convincing 
evidence that there is poor supervision, and that 
there is great need for improvement which can 
come only through sharing and participation. 
To quote Dewey again: “The argument that 
we must wait until men and women are fully 
ready to assume intellectual and social responsi- 
bilities would have defeated every step in the 
democratic direction that ever has been taken. 
The prevalence of methods of authority and of 


external dictation and direction tends auto- 


matically to perpetuate the very conditions of 
inefficiency, -lack of interest, inability to assume 
positions of self-determination, which constitute 
the reasons that are depended upon to justify 
the régime of authority.” 


Utilizing Teachers for Planning Interna 


Teachers, like pupils, cannot be expected to 
adopt purposeful-activity methods unless they 
are given a chance to initiate and plan; nor 
expected to assume responsibility for methods 
which they do not approve; to use creative 
methods and accept uncritically and whole- 
heartedly educational policies which are handed 
down to them as though they were routine work- 
ers; to interest themselves in matters of 
methods, books, different types of organization, 
and discipline and motivation if these matters 
are not brought up for their consideration and 
they are not encouraged to offer their opinions 
on them; to be loyal to policies which they do 
not accept as sound; to grow in capacity to 
improve the services of the school unless they 
participate in deep and earnest study of those 
services, particularly from the point of view of 
the administration. 

Obviously, the teachers are most able and 
anxious to participate in the formation of poli- 
cies which affect the interna —the type of 
administrative organization, method, curricu- 
lum, teaching or time schedule, and selection 
of books, as certain aspects of the building and 
equipment. There is something radically wrong 
with the school which does not have many 
teachers and others who know much more about 
certain aspects of these matters than the admin- 
istrative and supervisory officers. To the degree 
that their ideas are not used in the school, the 
program is weakened and the community suffers. 
There is no place for dictation in the field of 
the interna,and yet in one of our school surveys 
it was discovered that fifty-three per cent of 
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the teachers were forced to work in a type of 
organization which they believed unsound. This 
is no exception to the general rule. 

Many educational executives seem to suffer 
under the illusion that since they treat their 
teachers very kindly personally, that they are 
democratic even though they dictate method, 
curriculum content, teaching schedules, and 
textbooks. Of course those persons are simply 
ignorant of the fact that a school is a profes- 
sional organization and that fatherly or 
motherly affection does not pay for professional 
sins. 

Opinions of Pupils 

7. Are regular and adequate means provided 
for pupils to modify and change the affairs of 
the school? Modern schools not only consider a 
well-organized and administered system of stu- 
dent government a valuable method of enrich- 
ing the child’s experience but also as necessary 
machinery in any democratic community, since 
pupils have the right in a democracy to register 
their opinions and wishes. It is quite impossible 
for even the most capable teachers to determine 
just how pupils feel about certain procedures 
and matters until pupils know they will not be 
penalized for voicing their opinion (perhaps 
this will never happen). Many teachers would 
be shocked if they knew what pupils really 
thought about many rulings and procedures in 
the school. The ignorance of the teachers saves 
them from embarrassment although the pupils 
pay a high price for it. It is not difficult to 
trace the lack of interest and indifference of the 
typical American to governmental affairs and 
civic matters. He has not been “educated” in 
accordance with the very principles by which 
he is in some way supposed to be guided in adult 
living. He has not been taught to criticize and 
evaluate the methods used by the administrative 
officers when he was in school; therefore, he 
accepts complacently the maneuvers of the local 
ward boss and of the political machine and 
figures them an inevitable product of demo- 
cracy. 
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Obviously it is inconsistent to maintain that 
pupils should be taught how to judge and think, 
and believe that the procedures of the school 
and professional personnel will always be com- 
placently accepted by thinking and judging 
pupils. They most certainly should not be! The 
school should expect and be delighted when 
pupils voice their opinion about matters pertain- 
ing to the administration and organization of 
the school; likewise the professional staff, who 
supposedly are superior in judging and thinking. 

8. Are criticisms not only solicited, but in 
jact expected? The educational organization in 
which there are not numerous constructive, 
healthy criticisms is not only undemocratic; it 
is dead. We cannot grow without conflict, 
criticisms, indictments, petitions, and dissent- 
ing opinions. These are the signs of thinking — 
the basis of learning. The so-called radicals are 
the hope of progress in a democracy. Bryce ably 
puts it as follows: “Room should be found in 
every country for men who, like the prophets 
in ancient Israel, have along with the wrath at 
the evils of their own time, inspiring visions of 
a better future and the right to speak their 
minds. That love of freedom which will bear 
with opposition because it has faith in the truth 
is none too common.” There is no need to point 
out the implication of these words for educa- 
tional administration. 


Ability to Take Criticism 


Seemingly most school people cannot differen- 
tiate between personal and professional criti- 
cism. They must be taught to do so. Even the 
professors themselves seldom can “take it,’’ let 
alone encourage it. Because I once had the 
nerve to tell a certain university professor that 
he preached one doctrine and practiced another, 
I was reported to a higher authority as being 
very “impertinent” and ‘“unmannerly” and was 
severely reprimanded later on for expressing 
myself — the basic aim of education. The pro- 
fessor is probably carrying on the same as 
always, encouraging students to think and 
create — but in such a manner that it neatly 
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fits in with his petty ideas. I cannot help but 
notice the difference between the professor’s 
reaction and that of a professional man whom 
I recently told I believed his actions and writ- 
ings were inconsistent and represented two 
distinct points of view. His face beamed as he 
said: “I believe you are mistaken, but I thank 
you for the criticism and want to talk it over 
in detail soon.” The most liberating, frankest 
educational discussion I have ever attended was 
a seminar conducted at the Yale Graduate 
School of Education. Professors Spaulding, 
Brubaker, Hill, and others shed themselves of 
all glamour of titles and positions and fought 
such a vicious, intellectual battle that many of 
the students (practically all administrators) 
were amazed. It takes real men to stand up and 
give and receive in that calm, open manner. 
Would that more of their kind would find them- 
selves in executive positions in our schools! It 
probably would take most teachers a year to 
realize that they could criticize and disagree 
without endangering their jobs or professional 
standing. 

We have far too much of this smooth, com- 
placent, fat, and civilized atmosphere in our 
professional relationships. Perhaps if in the past 
we had more constructive criticism, we should 
not today be called the laughingstock of the 
world, have ten million unemployed people in 
our land, witness tragedy, poverty, unhappiness, 
and maladjustments in all walks of life, and see 
unequality in all human activities. I think that 
ability to give and receive professional criticism 
is one of the most neglected aims of education. 
I recommend its adoption by all teachers’ 
colleges and that the presidents, deans, and 
professors be among the first to enroll in the 
course. We still have far too many persons in 
education who, like one of our superintendents 
of the training school, emphasized democratic 
control and yet told a student her opinion did 
not count when she disagreed with his evalu- 
ation of the “lesson” observed. 


Practical Economies in Financing the School Program 


R. W. Bardwell, Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


In a discussion of this topic much depends 
upon the interpretation of what is practical. 
In administering a practical remedy to one who 
is sick it is generally understood that the potion 
administered is not necessarily practical because 
the patient can swallow it or even because it 
gives temporary relief. In order to be practical 
it has to be a remedy that in the long run will 
do the patient some real good. 

So it is in applying practical economies in the 
financing of the school program. In a period of 
extreme economic distress any measure which 
acts temporarily as a palliative seems practical. 
But sometimes the patient because of such a 
measure indicates, after a lapse of time, symp- 
toms of even greater distress or of a different 
and more virulent malady. 

So the man who is attempting to find a solu- 
tion to the difficulties which the public schools 
are facing today, wants this solution to be 
practical in every sense of the word. He desires 
that it should not alone appease suffering but 
that it should assist in complete recovery — in 
other words, a solution which will mean the 
greatest good to the institution of public educa- 
tion and consequently to the children of the 
community. 

Every superintendent in his position today is 
faced with unusually difficult problems and per- 
plexing situations. There is no rule of thumb 
by means of which these problems are to be 
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solved. Whether or not he will work out a satis- 
factory solution will depend upon his ability 
to analyze all of the important elements in the 
situation, and to draw upon and direct the 
strength that will resolve them into a satis- 
factory condition of affairs — a condition which 
holds within it the germ of the greatest perma- 


nent good to the child interests of his com- 
munity. 


Four Classes of School Critics 


He will first attempt to analyze the com- 
munity in terms of its critical attitude toward 
the Schools. There is a wide range of difference 
among the people of almost every community 
in their antagonism to, or criticism of, public 
education. They may be divided roughly into 
four classes. 

The first class are the extremists. They are 
those people who, because of the shell-shock of 
business or personal losses, or because of pure 
ignorance in regard to the history of democratic 
gavernment, support the proposition that edu- 
cation is not legitimately a function of govern- 
ment — that the function of government is to 
maintain peace and order but not to educate, 
and that it would be better for all, particularly 
the taxpayer, if education in its entirety should 
be turned over to some other institution. These 
extremists do not recognize the inevitable rela- 
tionship between a democratic form of govern- 
ment and the control and development of the 
people. 

The next class is composed of those people 
who are definitely antagonistic to the present 
development of public education. They admit 
that education is essential in a democracy but 
they will concede only that part of the educa- 
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tional program known as “common schooling” 
as a legitimate function of government. Every- 
thing beyond the common school, namely, the 
high schools and the universities maintained by 
governmental agency, is a burden placed upon 
the taxpayer, which is unwarranted. This class 
of objectors is one which does not recognize the 
custodial value of the high schools of the 
nation. They are not sufficiently aware of the 
size of high-school enrollments to recognize the 
tremendous effect of turning out upon the high- 
ways and byways the millions of young people 
enrolled in the secondary schools. In my own 
city where approximately 4,000 children are 
enrolled in the public schools above the eighth 
grade, to release these 4,000 children upon the 
community would mean a condition which 
would be more disastrous than any major 
calamity and more costly to the community 
than the: present expenditure for high-school 
education. 


The Favorable and Less Favorable 
Groups 


The third class is a very much larger group, 
and sometimes I believe that they are the 
majority group in the community, who are 
favorable toward public education but who 
are forming their judgments in regard to 
this education in an unintelligent manner. 
The intelligent man forms his judgment 
only after he has had some assurance that 
the most important facts are before him, 
and his judgment is made upon the basis of 
those facts. In our city the high-school enroll- 
ment has increased from 300 pupils to approxi- 
mately 4,000 pupils in forty years. The 300 
pupils were a highly selected group; the 4,000 
include practically 95 per cent of the children 

- between the ages of 14 and 18. This nonintelli- 
gent critic in our community is basing his judg- 
ment upon a situation with which he is familiar, 
that is, the situation which existed 40 years 
ago, and he believes that almost everything 
which has been added to the public-school 
curriculum since the good old days may be 
classified as a frill. He believes that economy 
and retrenchment should start with the wiping 
out of these additions and that the unselected 
group of today should be given the same intel- 
lectual, educational food that was presented in 
the traditional academy type of school of 40 
years ago. For some unaccountable reason he 
believes that great savings would be effected if 
Latin could be substituted for manual training, 
if ancient history and French and geometry 
could be substituted for music and art and 
physical education. The truth of the matter, of 
course, is that such a change in itself, without 
other changes, would in most instances increase 
the cost rather than decrease it. But this un- 
intelligent critic is convinced otherwise. 

The fourth class is made up of those people 
who are in touch with the conditions which exist 
in the schools today. This group is composed 
largely of parents of children in the schools, 
and other people in the community who have 
direct contacts with the schools. They recognize 
the fact that it is essential that the school should 
adjust itself to meet modern conditions, that the 
so-called frills are not frills but that they are 
evidences of the fact that the school has been 
alive, and has been attempting to meet the needs 
of the great unselected group of children which 
comes within its doors today. But this group 
is also critical. It is critical of the various 
attempts which have been made to adjust to 
new conditions, but it is constructively critical; 
it offers a criticism which recognizes the need 
for an attempt to adjust. This group also rec- 
ognizes the absolute necessity in most instances 
for a reduction in costs. It recognizes the in- 
evitability of financial adjustments because of 
reduced revenues, and this group wants these 
economies and these financial adjustments to be 
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made in such a way that all of the important 
values which exist in the modern school shall 
be retained. 


Piacing the Responsibility for Economy 

After analyzing a community in this way, the 
superintendent decides that he is going to do 
everything that he can to warrant the support 
and loyalty of this fourth group. He is going 
to attempt to bring about within the school 
staff itself a feeling of self-evaluation and self- 
criticism which will be somewhat comparable to 
that feeling which exists in this fourth group 
oi citizens. And in the remainder of this article 
1 am going to relate to you some of the things 
which I, as a superintendent, have attempted 
to do in order that | might bring about such 
a condition. 

The first requirement in the bringing about 
of practical economies is the assurance of 
control and the allocation of responsibility in 
the several divisions of the budget. Possibly | 
should assume this and proceed to other items. 
But I am not certain that this condition prevails 
universally and so I pause to place emphasis 
upon it. I believe it most important that every 
employee in a public-school system who is re- 
sponsible for the consumption of purchased 
goods or the expenditure of funds for personal 
service should know not only the total budget 
amount of every account in the unit of the 
budget for which he is responsible; he should 
also be able to evaluate services so that he can 
confer with and advise the superintendent in 
regard to retrenchment if reductions during the 
current fiscal year become necessary. This 
allocation of responsibility in the task of meet- 
ing a difficult financial situation is not only the 
practice of sound business methods, but it is, 
first, instrumental in bringing about a spirit of 
codperation in the staff and, second, it is an 
acknowledgment of the professional status 
which every principal, supervisor, or other offi- 
cer in the school system should have from the 
superintendent. 

This leads very naturally to the second point 
which I wish to make; namely, that in order 
to have practical economies, there. must be 
genuine agreement among all those who control 
the spending under the budget appropriations, 
in regard to the policies of saving and retrench- 
ment. This means that after staff conferences 
which give careful consideration to evaluation 
of all items, with complete data in regard to 
revenues before them, the group as a whole 
agree upon the general policies and plans under 
which economy and retrenchment measures will 
proceed. This is important in maintaining 
balance and order in the various levels and 
departments of the school organization. It 
means that ill feeling and antagonisms between 
groups within the system will be avoided. Each 
division will recognize that all other divisions 
are cooperating in the task of meeting the 
situation. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

SELF-DISCIPLINE 

Submission relieves us of the pressure of the 
world ; then it is that we have time to live with 
ourselves. Someone else, the one in authority 
to whom for the moment we have willingly 
surrendered, is the one who has taken over 
the burden of strain and effort. In those times, 
powers that would otherwise be spent in 
directing our lives are given back to us; and 
we find that, while outwardly we are obeying 
the will of another, inwardly we are free, un- 
subjected, at peace. In time a poise comes to 
our spirit; we have learned control, the es- 
sence of content. The peculiar contribution of 
the religious life is just that willing bending of 
the spirit before the Higher Will. — Hughes 
Mearns. 
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Coéperation of Teachers and Janitors 


And now let me turn from the small group of 
the administrative and expenditure-controlling 
Ofiicers to the much larger group of classroom 
teachers, office workers, and building engineers 
and janitors. ‘Lhis large group, in their attitude 
toward retrenchments, will largely determine 
the effectiveness with which the administration's 
plans for economies will be carried out. ‘they 
will not only, in many cases, determine the 
actual extent of the financial savings per se. 
they will (and this is more important than the 
attainment of results in reduced expenditure) 
determine to what extent the essential services 
to the children are affected. An attitude or a 
general feeling among any major group of the 
general staff that certain curtailments set up 
under the policy and within the plans of the 
administrative group are unwise, needless, un- 
just, or unwarranted is fatal to the practical 
effectiveness of the policy or plan. Therefore, it 
is essential that there be an intelligent under- 
standing and appreciation by every employee 
in the school system of the need for the economy 
and the wisdom and justice of the plan by 
means of which it is to be effected. 

There is no one general classification of 
expenditures in which there is more sensitiveness 
to injustice than that of salaries for personal 
service. ‘This is as true of janitors as it is of 
school principals. And I believe that the superin- 
teudent who makes certain that his plan for 
salary reduction, when made necessary by 
reduced revenue, is equitable, and treats every 
person employed in the system with reasonable 
equity and fairness, has taken the most impor- 
tant step in making sure that an economy in 
the largest general item of ‘the budget is a prac- 
tical one. On this point let me say that I be- 
lieve that the graduated cut, with the step-up 
so determined that there will be no unfair dis- 
crepancies between those in adjacent brackets 
of the schedule, is most equitable and most 
conducive to favorable morale in a city school 
system. 

In connection with salary reductions may | 
say that | also believe that wherever possible, 
optional time cuts, possibly an optional week or 
two without pay, depending upon the balance 
in the school funds toward the close of the 
financial year, are an excellent device to stim- 
ulate savings in all the other divisions of the 
budget. This device may be objected to because 
of its appeal to selfish interest, but if it does 
not induce economies detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the children, I cannot concede that the 
objection is warranted. 


The Publicity of Salary Cuts 


It may be that some superintendents will hold 
that every other possible economy must be 
efiected before salaries are reduced. I appreciate 
the desire of such men to maintain high stand- 
ards of remuneration for one of the most valu- 
able of all services to society and one for which 
society has certainly never overpaid. But let us 
remember that the employees of a public school 
and their salary rates are exposed eternally to 
the wide-open, glaring eye of publicity. Let us 
recognize that it is very natural that there 
should develop a general demand on the part of 
the community for equal participation by every 
member of that community in the hardships of 
the times. This is what has been so colorfully 
termed “the cry of the pack for blood” and it 
must be reckoned with as a practical matter. 

In conclusion I submit that the plan or policy 
which distributes the blows to public education 
caused by unavoidable reduction in revenues 
among the different typical groups in the com- 
munity is the wisest. I believe that any general 
retrenchment should affect at least three 
groups; namely, the school group, the parents 
of school children, and the general community 

(Concluded on Page 57) 
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SOME Practical Experiences of a Supervisor 


Emanuel E. Ericson, State Teachers’ College, Santa Barbara, California 


Difficulties experienced by teachers working 
under supervision, or failure to follow sugges- 
tions and instructions, are often misunderstood 
by the supervisor. Particularly is the person 
who is a novice in the position of supervisor in- 
clined to feel that the only possible reason for 
not carrying out directions on the part of the 
teacher is ill will and lack of codperation. With 
more experience, especially if that experience is 
tempered with attitude of open-mindedness and 
impartial study of each problem, the supervisor 
learns that often when the teacher fails to do 
the expected work there are other fundamental 
obstacles in the way; and sometimes one of 
these obstacles may be the supervisor himself. 

Before passing harsh judgment upon a 
teacher, one who is in a supervisory position 
should make sure that every possible effort has 
been used to make the teacher succeed. The 
failure of a teacher under supervision does not 
concern the teacher only. It is a failure of the 
supervisor’s work as well. Had the supervisory 
functions been more efficiently carried out, that 
teacher might have been a success. 

While statements, rules, and discussions cov- 
ering the activities of a supervisor are of profit 
and worthy of consideration, I have found in my 
experience no prescription which a supervisor 
can follow and which alone will make all teach- 
ers equally successful in carrying out the neces- 
sary courses or special work. Insofar as each 
teacher is an individual, different from all other 
teachers in the school or school system, the 
supervisor must be eager to study the personal- 
ity, the abilities, and the reactions of each in 
order that he may be most helpful in assisting 
all his teachers to reach the fullest possible 
development. Each teacher and each situation in 
which teachers may be placed furnish a different 
problem. Each is a case for special study, and 
only by special study and sympathetic under- 
standing can the supervisor assist, as he should, 
the classroom teacher in becoming more efficient 
in his work and correspondingly more valuable 
to the school. 

The following paragraphs are devoted to a 
description of some cases in my own experience 
where difficulties were encountered by teachers, 
telling how these difficulties were analyzed, 
what steps were taken toward remedying exist- 
ing shortcomings, and changes which were 
effected. 


Case I. A Lack of Knowledge of 
Method and Materials 


The development of a four-room miniature 
dwelling was decided upon as a project for the 
fifth-grade room. The city school system in 
question included seven such rooms. In all 
schoolwork, the “project method” has been 
emphasized during the previous six months 
chiefly by the superintendent in addresses to 
the teachers, and by outside speakers at the 
preliminary fall institute. 

The supervisor briefly explained at a com- 
bined meeting of the fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade teachers, that the miniature house would 
be the project emphasizing handwork and art- 
work for the major part of the second semester, 
and that the activity should be based upon the 
best practice of the “project method.” The chil- 
dren should, of course, ‘“‘be allowed to use initia- 
tive,’ “furnish the drive,” “be prompted by 
their inner urge,” etc. 

Later a mimeographed sheet was sent out out- 
lining to the teachers the varied phases and 
scope of subject matter which might and prob- 
ably should be brought into use during the 
development of this project. These would in- 
clude an acquaintanceship with kinds and uses 





The average school-board member is frequently 
puzzled by the demand for supervision. The pres- 
ent paper indicates typical difficulties solved for 
teachers by a competent supervisor.—Editor. 





of building materials and their relative costs, 
selection and use of colors, kinds and uses of 
paints; fundamentals of house planning, origin 
and manufacture of materials studied and used, 
proper furnishing of a small home, the common 
manipulative operations involved in the con- 
struction of the house, and the furnishings. 

A packing box of good proportions was fur- 
nished for the major part of the outside walls. 
Other necessary materials were at hand or 
available. 

Evidence of Failure. The project was well 
under way with varied -degrees of success in all 
but one room. In the latter the following evi- 
dences of failure were observed: 

1. No ordinary progress had been made. 

2. The children were bewildered and work- 
ing without objectives. 

3. The teacher seemed noncommittal, almost 
antagonistic, and appeared to lack interest. 

4. No coodrdination with other subjects had 
been made. . 

5. The housekeeping was poor, materials 
were scattered. 

Diagnosis of Conditions. Through a confer- 
ence with the teacher at a time suitable to her, 
the following conditions were made evident: 

1. The teacher had not understood the aim 
or the outcomes sought through the activity. 

2. She had never understood the “project 
method” or the creative-education idea, but had 
been too timid to ask questions in a general 
conference. 

3. She had wished to cooperate in the under- 
taking, but in doing so she had lost the benefits 
oi the old classroom organization without hav- 
ing any definite procedure in mind. This had led 
to chaos in her work. 

4. She lacked knowledge of building mate- 
rials and processes. ' 

5. Her attitude was codperative, and she 


‘valued personal advice and instruction. 


Remedial Steps. As a result of the confer- 
ence which lasted more than one hour, the 
following procedure was followed by the super- 
visor: 

1. The teacher was furnished a good book on 
the project method of teaching. 

2. A written plan for a suggested procedure 
was furnished. This included class organization 
into groups, procedure in correlating the project 
with the regular studies, etc. 

3. Sources of printed materials on planning 
a home, sizes and proportions of rooms, etc., 
were furnished. Samples of building materials 
were delivered to the room. 

4. The teacher was put in contact with a 
teacher who was doing excellent work in carry- 
ing out the project in another school. This was 
done in such a way that no humiliation resulted. 

Results Accomplished. Within three weeks 
the teacher was visited again. There was a 
marked difference in the activity of the room. 

1. The teacher had acquired self-assurance. 
She had mastered the situation to her own satis- 
faction. 

2. The activity was organized without being 
cramped. 

3. The children were orderly but enjoyed the 
work nevertheless. 

4. Reference material was in use. 

5. The regular subjects had become “vital- 
ized” from the correlations which had been 
made. 
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6. The teacher was apparently delighted to 


have the supervisor appear instead of fearing 
his arrival. 


Case II. A Change in Work and 
Materials 


The making of baskets and other articles of 
reed and raffia had been assigned as the hand- 
work activity for the fourth-grade rooms of the 
school system. 

Conditions Surrounding Project. Suggestions 
for the work to be covered had been given 
briefly in a conference with teachers of the 
fourth grades. Articles to be made were to be 
selected by each class according to the interest 
and ability of teachers and pupils. A well-known 
book dealing: chiefly with the more difficult 
processes in basketmaking was available for 
each room. Definite reference had been made 
to the public library for more complete help 
in books and magazine articles. 

Raffia in natural shade and in two or three 
additional colors had been delivered to each 
room, as well as reed of various grades. Definite 
periods were set aside for the work in the 
weekly program. 

Evidence of Failure. After three weeks the 
supervisor’s visit to the room of Miss B. 
revealed a total absence of accomplishment in 
basketmaking as shown by the following: 

1. No work of acceptable quality was in 
evidence. 

2. The materials were scattered and were 
being wasted. 

3. Colored materials were used, out of pro- 
portion to proper application and cost. 

4. The children had started several jobs each, 
and many of these were abandoned in an in- 
complete state. 

5. The teacher appeared lost and lacking in 
interest. 

Diagnosis of Conditions. An analysis of 
conditions in the room and a conference with 
the teacher revealed the following causes con- 
tributing to the failure: 

1. The teacher was lacking in knowledge of 
uses of reed and raffia, and in skill in manipula- 
tion. 

2. She was afraid to attempt demonstrations 
lest she would fail before the pupils. 

3. She had a feeling that it would damage 
her record to apply to the supervisor for special 
help. 

4. She had made some attempts to practice 
privately from book instruction but had not 
been consciously successful. 

5. The teacher was not possessed of a meas- 
ure of natural mechanical aptitude. 

6. She did not see the values of this work 
in comparison with other manipulative work 
which she had in mind and in which she had 
received training in a teachers’ college. 

Steps Toward a Remedy. It was decided at 
the close of the conference that the supervisor 
would give further thought to the problem at 
hand and offer the teacher suggestions toward 
a solution. This “further thought” included a 
check upon the previous record of the teacher. 
It was learned that she was slow in adapting 
herself to new plans and slow in planning new 
phases of work. She was, however, efficient in 
certain handwork activities. One of these was 
the use of oilcloth for various types of household 
decorations, involving sewing with wool yarn 
and other types of materials. The following solu- 
tion was reached: 

1. The teacher was asked to furnish definite 
plans of work which she would offer in substitu- 
tion for basketry if allowed to do so. 
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2. She did so and outlined a scheme for work- 
ing with oilcloth and other fabrics. 

3. The teacher was authorized to substitute 
this type of activity for that previously pre- 
scribed. 

4. The reed and raffia were transferred to 
other schools. 

Results. The benefit to both pupils and 
teacher through the change in program was evi- 
dent immediately. The following marks of suc- 
cess were noted within four weeks after the new 
scheme was adopted. 

1. The children were successful and did suc- 
cessful work. 

2. The work gave evidence of being planned. 

3. The teacher’s skill was sufficient in dem- 
onstrating the processes involved. 

- 4. A large display of articles was furnished 
by the teacher for ideas for the pupils. 

5. Other teachers and the principal displayed 
special interest in the work. 

6. The teacher was happy and satisfied with 
the undertaking. 


Case III. Wrong Physical Conditions 


The teaching of suitable color combinations 
and the use of water colors to express these was 
a part of the required work in the fifth grades. 

Conditions of Work. The usual supply of 
water colors, drawing paper, and reference 
materials was furnished. A mimeographed sheet 
of instructions was also furnished for the 
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particular time during which the work was to 
be accomplished. 

Evidence of Failure. A visit to the room of 
a certain teacher revealed the following diffi- 
culties. 

1. The teacher complained that she could 
get no worth-while response in color work. 

2. The pupils did not acquire a feeling for 
color and color combinations. 

3. The execution was poor. 

4. Interest was lacking on the part of pupils. 

Diagnosis. The supervisor spent a working 
period in the class observing teacher and pupils 
at work. He did no teaching or demonstrating. 
The investigation revealed the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The class came at a time when the sun 
was shining into the only set of windows which 
lighted the room. 

2. For this reason the shades were closely 
drawn. 

3. A large portion of the room was dark. 

4. The teacher did her demonstrating against 
the blackboard close to the windows where light 
was admitted. 

5. A sharp shadow upon her work made it 
quite impossible for the pupils to tell, with any 
degree of accuracy, the outlines or the quality 
of color used. 

6. The contrast of light and dark was tire- 
some to the pupils and caused them to lose 
interest in her presentation. 
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7. She made demonstrations too long for the 
pupils of her grade. 

8. The assignments were formal. Practice 
work was engaged in, consisting of squares and 
geometrical figures only. 


Remedial Steps. The impressions received 
while observing the work of the class were 
organized into the following suggestions and fur- 
nished the teacher: 

1. That the seating of the class be changed. 

2. That more light be admitted into the room. 

3. That the teacher’s presentation be made 
much shorter. 

4. That color schemes be applied to interest- 
ing and useful articles, such as blotters, book 
covers, etc. 

Courage and generosity are two necessary 
attributes of a successful supervisor. He must 
have courage to deal with teachers, to meet each 
issue squarely, to carry on upon a professional 
rather than personal plane, to tell the teacher 
the truth. He must be generous in his attitudes, 
tactful and objective, willing to look for the 
large service rendered, and ready to forget his 
own pet schemes. If these qualities are the 
guiding forces in his day’s work, he may meet 
with disfavor, but only for a limited time. Truth 
will be known and kindness will be appreciated, 
even though sometimes truth must hurt, and 
kindness may demand plain and severe treat- 
ment. 


The Application of Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
to Teachers and School Employees 


M. M. Chambers, Ph.D., Columbus, Ohio 


A recent study reveals that the workmen’s 
compensation acts of twenty-four states give 
compulsory protection to public-school teach- 
ers. In seventeen other states the coverage of 
teachers is optional or elective, and in seven 
states teachers are not within the purview of 
these statutes at all.! The same investigation 
shows that twelve out of eighteen represen- 
tative institutions of higher education, some 
public and some private, are subject to the acts, 
usually in the same manner as other employers. 
As everyone knows, these acts, sometimes called 
industrial accident insurance laws, are designed 
to mitigate the rigors of the common law by 
establishing and administering a fund from 
which workers and their dependents may be 

- aided when the breadwinner is injured or killed 
in a mishap arising out of and in the course of 
his employment. Although they constitute a 
comparatively new type of legislation, many of 
them already date as far back as twenty years 
or more.” 

The question which the courts are called upon 
most often to decide in the application of these 
acts to teachers is that of whether a given ac- 
cident arose out of and in the course of the 
teacher’s employment, within the meaning of 
the compensation act, so as to make the result- 
ing injury compensable. There are several recent 
cases involving this question. 


Ohio Cases 


At Ohio Northern University a professor 
holding the dual post of dean of the department 


1Study made by M. E. McCaffrey, Secretary of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Wisconsin, and partially reported 
in the Minutes of the Twenty-Second Annual Meeting of the 
Association of University and College Business Officers (1932), 
pp. 50-56. 

2Prominent examples of such statutes applicable to teachers: 
Michigan Public Acts, 1912, p. 21; Minnesota Laws, 1913, ch. 
467, sec. 34, subd. g(1); Illinois Statutes, 1913, ch. 48, sec. 129; 
Towa Laws, 1913, ch. 147, sec. 1, subd. b; Montana Revised 
Code, vol. 3, p. 1070, sec. 6; Utah Compiled Laws, 1917, sec. 
3111; Colorado Laws, 1915, p. 515; sec. 4, subsec. d(1). 


of education and vice-president of the university 
was accustomed to deliver addresses at pubtic- 
school commencements and teachers’ institutes 
in the vicinity. It was a definite part of his 
duties to act as traveling representative of the 
university, and his lectures were regarded as a 
part of the extension work of the institution. 
While thus engaged as the commencement 
speaker at a high school, he was presented with 
a rose by a member of the graduating class. In 
handling the rose or while pinning it to his coat 
lapel, he sustained a slight thorn-prick in one 
of his fingers, which was the cause of his death 
a few weeks later. The Ohio State Supreme 
Court held that the injury was sustained in the 
furtherance of the interests of Ohio Northern 
University, so as to justify the allowance of his 
widow’s claim for compensation.* Although he 
received a fee from the local board of education 
for his address, and may be said to have been in 
the employment of that board when he received 
the injury, such additional employment made 
him no less an employee of the university. The 
evidence showed that he accepted such speak- 
ing engagements after consultation with the 
university administration, in accordance with a 
scheme for geographical distribution of effort 
for the greater advantage of the institution. His 
salary continued during his absence on these 
errands, but he employed at his own expense a 
substitute to teach in his stead. Under all the 
circumstances it was clear that he was actually 
engaged in the employ of the university at the 
time he sustained the injury which caused his 
death, and that his acceptance of the rose was 
a hazard of his employment. 

A later Ohio case arose from the death of a 
rural teacher who was killed by an automobile 
while walking from his school to his home in 
the evening, carrying some examination papers 





3Jndustrial Commission v. Davison, 118 O. S. 180, 160 N. E. 
693 (1928). 


to be graded at home. The testimony of the 
county superintendent of schools in this case 
was to the effect that the teacher was expected 
10 grade examination papers at home, because 
he was required to conduct recitations through- 
out the school day, leaving no time for such 
work during school hours; and that the school- 
house had no artificial lighting facilities what- 
ever, so that it would have been impossible to 
have done this work there in the evening, even 
if the teacher had so desired; and that it was 
the general practice of rural teachers in the 
county to do such work at home. Upon this 
statement of facts the supreme court held that 
the accident causing the teacher’s death arose 
out of and in the course of his employment, so 
as to entitle his dependent widow to an award of 
compensation from the state industrial com- 
mission.‘ 
Accidents en Route 


In Idaho a teacher, who habitually drove 
from her home to her school each morning, at 
occasional intervals deviated from the most 
direct road for the purpose of proceeding to the 
residence of the chairman of the board of 
trustees, to make customary reports and to 
confer with him about matters in connection 
with the school. On one of these occasions, while 
proceeding to the home of the trustee, she was 
injured in an automobile accident. This injury 
was held to be sustained during her employment 
and to justify an award of compensation under 
the Idaho law.® 

In Iowa a school janitor was struck by an 
automobile while walking in the street because 
of the icy condition of the sidewalk, while on 
his way to the schoolhouse in the evening after 
having completed his work for the day, in 
response to a call from the principal who was 
unable to manipulate the lights for a basketball 
game. The accident caused the death of the 
janitor, and his widow was held entitled to 
compensation therefor. The general rule of law 





4Inglish v. Industrial Commission of Ohio, 125 O. S. 217, 
182 N. E. 31 (1932). 

5Scribner v. Franklin School District No. 2 of Canyon County, 
50 Idaho 77, 293 Pac. 666 (1930). 
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in such cases, and its exceptions, were clearly 
stated by the court in this instance. Generally 
an injury sustained while going to or from his 
employer’s premises where his work is carried 
on does not entitle the injured workman to 
compensation; but, if the injury is sustained 
while performing, returning from, or going from 
his home to perform some special service in- 
cidental to the nature of his employment and 
in the interest of or under the direction of his 
employer, the workman is entitled to compensa- 
tion as for an injury arising out of or in the 
course of his employment.® 

This principle was applied in the decision of 
a recent Pennsylvania case, where the super- 
vising principal of a rural school district was 
fatally injured in an automobile collision while 
on his way to Harrisburg for the double purpose 
of (1) transacting business with the state 
department of education as directed by a formal 
resolution of his local board of education, and 
(2) soliciting support for his own candidacy for 
county superintendent of schools at a conven- 
tion of school directors in Harrisburg. It was 
held that the supervising principal was subject 
to the control of his board of education in all 
activities pertaining to the business of the school 
district, wherever transacted; and that in this 
instance the specific mission assigned to him by 
the board must be regarded as the chief purpose 
of the trip, and anything he intended to do on 
his own behalf as necessarily incidental and 
secondary. Hence the injury causing his death 
was sustained in the course of his employment, 
and his widow was entitled to compensation.” 

An earlier ruling of the Pennsylvania Work- 
men’s Compensation Board held the compensa- 
tion laws applicable to teachers in the public 
schools.® 


Michigan Cases 


In Michigan a school teacher was killed in 
an automobile accident while on her way to 
attend a teachers’ institute at a point twelve 
miles from the school where she was regularly 
employed, in Houghton. The superintendent of 
the Houghton school district had ordered 
schools closed for the day, and issued bulletins 
announcing that all teachers would be expected 
to attend the institute for the teachers of 
Houghton and Keweenaw counties, to be held 
in the high-school building at Calumet, twelve 
miles distant. The statutes of the state provide 
that teachers attending such institutes shall not 
forfeit their wages during the time so spent. 
The accident occurred at an interurban traction 
crossing between the two towns at about 9:15 
a.m., when the teacher would ordinarily have 
been engaged in her regular work in the high- 
school building at Houghton, had it not been 
for the institute. The court held her death com- 
pensable, because she had been required to 
assume the hazards of travel in the special 
service of her employer, and was clearly not 
traveling at her own convenience or pleasure.°® 

More recently the Michigan Department of 
Labor and Industry has awarded compensation, 
to be paid by School District No. 5 of Chippewa 
Township, Isabella County, to a teacher who 
was injured in an automobile accident while on 
her way to the office of the county school com- 
missioner (superintendent) in Mt. Pleasant, 
where a member of the Chippewa school board 
had instructed her to meet him.*® 

Although the Michigan act applied to public- 
school districts, it has been held not to apply 
to the Michigan State Board of Agriculture as 





®Kyle v. Greene High School, 208 Towa 1037, 226 N. W. 71 
(1929), 

tHowell v. Kingston Township School District (Pa. Super. 
Ct.), 161 Atl. 559 (1932). 

SRice v. School Board of Northampton, 
Compensation Decisions (Mackey) 305. 

"Stockley v. School District No. 1 of Portage Township, 231 
Mich. 253, 204 N. W. 715 (1925). 

Reported by C. Lloyd Goodrich, Deputy State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, in an article on ‘Financial Liability 
of School Districts’? in Michigan Education Journal, 10:179-180, 
December, 1932. 
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governing board of the Michigan State College 
of Agriculture and Applied Science, unless this 
board elects to come under its provisions.’ 


Unusual Accidents 


In California a teacher, in pushing a heavy 
section of seats away from a bookcase such 
distance as would enable her to open the book- 
case and obtain a book which was needed in 
her schoolwork for the day, sustained a disloca- 
tion of the lumbar-sacral joint of her spine. The 
section of seats had been moved from its proper 
place to make room for a dance in the school- 
room on a previous evening, and had not been 
replaced at 8:30 the following Monday morning, 
when the accident occurred. Ordinarily such 
work was done by the principal and several boys 
of the school, and not by the janitor, because 
the seats were too heavy to be moved by one 
person. The teacher was employed exclusively 
for teaching and related services, and moving 
desks was no part of her duties. However, she 
testified that she had no intention of moving 
the obstacle any farther than the distance neces- 
sary to enable her to procure the book which 
she needed in her teaching duties. The court of 
appeals held that she was entitled to compensa- 
tion for the injury, because although she may 
have acted imprudently, the act in which she 
sustained the injury appeared to be necessary 
to the fulfillment of her contract of service, and 
could not be said to be wholly outside the scope 
of her employment; and there was no evidence 
that her imprudence was so great as to amount 
to willful misconduct.” 

In Colorado a superintendent in charge of the 
schools of a village district was injured while 
transporting school supplies. The school board 
required him to get the supplies from a city 
several miles away, and furnished no means of 
transport, and knew of and acquiesced in his 
use of his own automobile for the purpose. Hav- 
ing made a trip for this purpose, he arrived 
home after dark in a rain. He removed some of 
the supplies from his automobile and placed 
them on the back porch. While reaching for an 
umbrella he fell through a trap door into the 
cellar, where his wife later found him uncon- 
scious, with some of the school supplies upon 
and about him. He sustained a broken collar 
bone and other injuries. Some of the supplies 
were to be used by him at his home, where he 
was accustomed to perform part of his duties 
as superintendent because of lack of facilities 
at the schoolhouse. This custom was known to 
and acquiesced in by the school board. Under 
these circumstances the Colorado State Supreme 
Court held that his injury was properly com- 
pensable.** . 


Amenability of School Boards 


Boards of education have _ occasionally 
attempted to resist the operation of workmen’s 
compensation acts applicable to them. In Utah 
a teacher in Salt Lake City found it necessary 
to institute a suit for a writ of mandamus to 
compel the board of education to pay the sum 
which had been awarded to her. The board’s 
defense was that it had no funds, not lawfully 
appropriated to other purposes, with which to 
pay the award. The State Supreme Court of 





WAgler v. Michigan Agricultural College, 181 Mich. 559, 148 
N. W. 341 (1914). 


2EIk Grove Union High School District v. Industrial Accident 


Commission, 34 Cal. App. 589, 168 Pac. 392, 15 N.C.C.A. 
148 (1917). 


WRyan v. Industrial Commission, 89 Colo. 393, 3 Pac. (2d) 
300 (1931). 
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The great use of a school education is not so 
much to teach you things, as to teach you how 
to learn; to give you the noble art of learning, 
which you can use for yourselves in after life 
on any matter to which you choose to turn 
your mind. — Kingsley. 
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Utah held the board liable to the teacher in the 
amount of the award, but felt compelled to deny 
the writ in this suit because in a mandamus 
proceeding against a public authority to compel 
payment of money it must be alleged and 
proved that the defendant has sufficient funds 
unappropriated to other lawful purposes." 
Though denying the writ, the court declared it 
the duty of the board of education to make 
provision for the payment of such claims in its 
estimates of the amount of money needed for 
the maintenance of the schools, and to levy taxes 
for the purpose. It then proceeded in a lengthy 
opinion to uphold the validity of the compensa- 
tion act as applied to school districts. 

Pointing out that the act allows school dis- 
tricts the option of paying compensation direct, 
or of insuring its payment in the state insurance 
fund, the court asks: “How . . . can it success- 
fully be contended that school buildings and 
outhouses may be insured from the support and 
maintenance fund, but that the compensation 
for injured teachers and other employees may 
not be insured from the same fund? . . . Let 
it be remembered that schools are not... 
intended to be maintained for any other purpose 
than as educational institutions. The teacher, 
therefore, is, and in the nature of things must 
be, held to be quite as necessary to the mainte- 
nance of schools as educational. institutions as 
are the school buildings in which the schools 
are kept.” The court also argued that an award 
of compensation is not in the nature of damages 
for injury, but in the nature of increased com- 
pensation, as when salaries are raised or the 
staff augmented. Hence it is not open to the 
objection that the use of school funds for the 
purpose might cripple or destroy the schools, as 
is sometimes contended as a defense in damage 
suits against school districts. 

In Colorado, School District No. 1 of the 
city and county of Denver failed to pay its 
compensation insurance premiums until it was 
in default in the amount of $16,865.74, where- 
upon the state industrial commission brought 
a civil action to recover that amount. The board 
of education answered that (1) mandamus, and 
not an ordinary civil suit, would be the sole 
remedy against it; and (2) the act was uncon- 
stitutional, requiring the expenditure of public 
funds for private purposes. The court found that 
(1) the act expressly authorizes recovery in a 
civil action, and (2) the premiums assessed are 
not a public tax for a private purpose. Discuss- 
ing the constitutionality of the act, the court 
declared: “The manner in which a state, a 
municipality or a school district shall treat its 
employees appears to be peculiarly a matter 
for legislative determination. Upon this proposi- 
tion, in Borgnis et al. v. Falk Co., 147 Wis. 327, 
133 N. W. 209, 37 L.R.A. (N.S.) 489, it was 
declared: ‘We know of no reason why the 
public, acting by its lawmaking power, may not 
provide that its employees shall have as part 
of their compensation certain indemnities in case 
of accidental injury in the public service. When 
a law does so provide, the raising of the funds 
to discharge those indemnities becomes plainly 
a proper public purpose.’ ’’*® 


“Woodcock v. Board of Education of Salt Lake City, 55 Utah 
458, 187 Pac. 181, 10 A.L.R. 181 (1920). 

WSchool District v. Industrial Commission, 66 Colo. 554, 185 
Pac. 348 (1919). 


HIGH SCHOOLS LEAN TOWARD 
LENGHTENED PERIOD 


Mr. L. O. Swenson, of the state education depart- 
ment, Olympia, Wash., has compiled data, showing 
that, out of a total of 311 public high schools, only 45 
still retain the traditional 45-minute period, as against 
99 such schools last year. Two hundred and twenty- 
six high schools are now organized on a uniform long 
period of approximately sixty minutes’ length. Thirty- 
four additional schools have a combination of 45-min- 
ute and 60-minute periods —a plan of organization 
which tends to confuse two techniques of instruction, 
insofar as both the teachers and pupils are concerned. 
The other six high schools have unclassified periods. 





A Study of the Physical Features and Operating 
Regulations of School Busses 


H. W. Schmidt, State Department of Education, Madison, Wisconsin 


This is a brief study of the practices in var- 
ious states pertaining to the construction, reg- 
ulations and operation of school busses. Perforce 
it had to be of the questionnaire type supple- 
mented by a study of printed material relating 
to the subject and made available, in some in- 
stances, through the courtesy of state officials. 
- A rather brief questionnaire (of the “check” 
type) was sent to every state department or 
board of education in the United States. All but 
five states are represented by specific replies in 
the accompanying table and in a great measure 
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and Construction of Vehicles 


Rules made by 


calls for conveyances which, “‘shall conserve the 
comfort, safety, and welfare of children”; while 
Texas asks that they, ‘‘shall be covered and so 
glassed or curtained to protect pupils from the 
inclemencies of the weather.” Somewhat specific 
construction details are given by Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Maine, Rhode Island, etc. Very 
specific and standardized requirements are set 
up by New York, California, Arkansas, etc. 
Minnesota has a checking sheet guide for bus 
construction and inspection. 

Apparently nearly all states agree upon and 


Specific Regulations 


Liabil 








York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia, etc. 

Only 10 states require liability insurance as 
reported. Eight definitely state that this insur- 
ance may be carried optionally, usually at the 
discretion of the local authorities; but from the 
tenor of the reports it would appear as if more 
than eight use the optional feature though not 
reporting so definitely. The payment of the pre- 
miums is assumed by either the driver or con- 
tractor or by the school authorities. Virtually 
all regularly approved contracts call for a surety 
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the table speaks for itself. It may be stated here 
parenthetically that one of the purposes of the 
study was to gather material which might serve 
as a basis for a better and acceptable type of 
state regulation regarding the more physical as- 
pects of school-bus transportation in Wisconsin. 


The School Bus 


The answers in the first seven columns over- 
lap to some extent due, oftentimes, to divided 
authority. In general the legislative regulations 
are broad and not very specific; on the other 
hand, the regulations formulated by state boards 
are usually quite specific. The local regulations 
are nearly all very simple. Kentucky is the only 
state which has reported no regulations of any 
kind. 

Most of the states permit the use of what 
may be considered “homemade”’ vehicles; some 
states give outlines for construction while others 
call for constructions which may only be met by 
commercial vehicles. 

There are quite a number of states which 
call for vehicles which, “shall be of ample ca- 
pacity” or “shall be so constructed to keep out 
the rain and snow... ” (Michigan). Maine 
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give regulations regarding the matter of ‘“‘com- 
fort,” “protection from weather,” and “safety,” 
though the means for accomplishing these aims 
vary greatly and are by no means clear; the 
terms are very elastic and may be met in var- 
ious ways. 


Inspection and Approval of Busses 


The inspection of busses is called for definitely 
in only 13 cases and more than one half of these 
leave it to local authorities, mostly the county 
authorities or superintendent. 

Only three states report a list of approved 
busses but no doubt many others list commercial 
vehicles in an advisory manner. 

Columns 14 and 15 give information regard- 
ing the inspection of the system of transporta- 
tion, such as regulations for operating busses, 
routing, and particularly the matters dealing 
with the finances involved. It appears that vir- 
tually all states which give transportation aid 
inspect the system and provide regulatory pro- 
visions of some kind. Definite contract forms 
for transportation service are either recom- 
mended or required by such states as Arkansas, 
Delaware, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
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bond, “for the faithful performance of the pro- 
visions of this contract.” 


The Bus Driver 


With the exception of five states reporting all 
indicate some form of driver qualifications, 
ranging from the simplest to quite exacting 
ones. It is probably true that those states re- 
porting no driver qualifications are still bound 
by those regulations governing automobile oper- 
ation, where such a conveyance is used. From 
the wording of most contracts and from the 
qualifications for drivers it appears as if the 
horse-drawn vehicle is in the great minority, as 
may be expected. 

Licensed and 21 years of age is Massachu- 
setts’ pronouncement, while Iowa, Wyoming, 
and Kansas set the minimum age limit at 16 
years, and Colorado and Arkansas boost this to 
18 years. Minnesota adds, “competent and de- 
pendable” to the 18-year qualification and 
throws in a chauffeur’s license for good measure. 
New York and Indiana set the age minimum at 
21 years and ask that the driver be, “of good 
moral character.” A number of states require 
some form of approval from county authorities, 
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such as Ohio’s “Certificate of Inspection” and 
“approval” in New Jersey. Quite a number of 
states have the local authorities set up their 
own qualifications, such as Vermont and 
Georgia, while in Maryland the county board of 
education does this. 

Probably as exacting as any qualifications 
may be found in Rhode Island where the driver: 

1. Must be at least 21 years of age. 

2. Must hold a license in this state for at 
least one year. 

3. Must be subject to annual physical and 
mental examination by a qualified physician. 

A few states call definitely for the driver to 
be of, “good moral character” (Wisconsin, In- 
diana), but it is taken for granted in all cases, 
and implied in others, that this qualification is 
paramount. One state calls for “sobriety” while 
another one wants, “‘no smoking” (probably in 
the bus). 

The Present Situation 


In conclusion, it appears as if there was no 
real uniformity in the regulations, construction, 
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inspection, etc., of school busses and convey- 
ances. 

If, however, we take the central tendencies of 
the table and make a composite picture of the 
situation, we get the following: 

1. Some form of regulations for the operation 
and construction of school conveyances is in 
force in most instances. 

2. These regulations are state wide and 

3. Made mostly by state boards of education 
or similar bodies. 

4. The conveyances may be of the home- 
made variety and : 

5. They are sometimes inspected. Where they 
are so inspected it is usually done by local or 
county authorities. 

6. The choice of vehicles lies nearly always 
in the hands of local authorities, though in a 
few instances the choice must be made from ap- 
proved lists. 

7. The system of transportation is subject to 
inspection as frequently as not. There appears 
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to be no particular tendency either way except 
where definite state aid is apportioned, in which 
case an inspection is both indicated and made. 


8. Liability insurance is required in but few 
cases, 10 out of 37 so reporting on this item; in 
many instances it is optional. Where required 


9. The school board pays it directly in three 
cases and the driver or contractor in four cases. 
In other instances it is optional with either. (In 
the end no doubt the premium will be added to 
the cost of transportation and thus paid for in- 
directly by either local or state authorities. ) 


10. In contractual relations a surety bond is 


nearly always required of the driver or contrac- 
tor. 


11. Some form of driver qualifications is re- 
quired in virtually all cases; most of the re- 
quirements are very simple and cover those legal 
standards required of all motor vehicle drivers. 
Five states report no qualifications of any kind, 
but no doubt those governing automobile opera- 
tion apply here nevertheless. 


The Taxation of Utilities for School Support 


P. F. Gaiser, Ph.D., Vancouver, Washington 


In the present economic crisis, tax-supported 
agencies find themselves in a condition amount- 
ing in many instances to near or actual collapse 
because of lack of revenues. Even the govern- 
mental service of educating the youth, funda- 
mental and vital in a democracy, is seriously 
impaired everywhere and in many local instanc- 
es has completely broken down. All this means 
that there are thousands of children in our land 
who will suffer all their lives from the handicap 
of inadequate education as a result of present 
curtailed educational programs. 

The popular opinion even among school 
people is that the immediate and permanent 
solution of school financial problems must de- 
pend largely upon new tax sources. Deeper 
study, however, reveals that an even more 
iniportant problem is the one of distribut- 
ing equitably the revenues now available 
and the .new ones yet to be made avail- 
able. Acute as the revenue problem in most 
districts is, it remains true that there are 
some favored school units which live in finan- 
cial abundance even during this depression, 
while most of their less-fortunate neighbors are 
at a loss to find revenues for the bare necessities 
in modern education. With such conditions of 
financial inequality the mere adding of further 
revenues may add all the more to present in- 
equalities. In short, more revenue is only one 
aspect of the problem. Distribution of public 
revenue is the second and greater factor if 
schools are to be placed upon a basis of finan- 
cial stability and equality. 


Inequalities of Taxing: Utilities 


In 1932, the writer assumed the task of 
studying over one thousand school districts in 
the State of Washington in order to throw some 
light upon one element in the distribution prob- 
lem. An attempt was made to find to what ex- 
tent the taxing of the public-utility properties 
by the local school district creates financial in- 
equalities among the school units. It is a cony 
dition well known that some localities have 
large properties in the form of railroad tracks, 
roundhouses, power plants, and the like, while 
other sections have little or none of these tax- 
able properties. 

It is equally true, however, that the use of 
the services of the public-service corporations 
is by their very nature, general. The power, for 
example, generated at some remote site in the 
mountains where few children are found is usu- 


aliy sold and used in a distant, populated sec- 
tion where many children require educational 
facilities. But unfortunately for the latter, the 
greater share of the taxable properties are not 
where the majority of the children are. These 
sections which buy public-utility services that 
make the existence of the companies possible 
are in fact not only supporting their own 
schools but, by indirectly. paying the taxes of 
the power company, are supplying the abundant 


public revenues in the remote mountain section 
o 


as well. Likewise, all people are dependent upon 
railroad services whether their homes are under 
the tax jurisdiction of the school district in 
which they reside or not. 

Since the use of public-utility services is gen- 
eral, we should expect that in fairness the tax 
benefits should be equally general. Unfortu- 
nately such is not found to be the case. Even 
those who would not agree to the principle, 
‘Raise the revenue where the wealth is, and dis- 
tribute it where the children are,” could not jus- 
tify local taxation of utilities. Table I is an ex- 
ample of the wide variation in the distribution 
of utility taxable properties among school dis- 
tricts. 


TABLE I. The Per-Pupil Valuation in Public 
Utilities for 1931 for 962 School Districts 
in Washington 

Utility Valuation 


per A. D. A. Pupil Number of Districts 


$ Oto$ 49 312 
50 to 249 135 

250 to 499 77 
500 to 749 54 
750 to 999 33 
1,000 to 1,999 86 
2,000 to 2,999 50 
3,000 to 3,999 33 
4,000 to 4,999 17 
5,000 to 5,999 20 
6,000 to 6,999 24 
7,000 to 7,999 3 
8,000 to 8,999 co 
9,000 to 9,999 9 
10,000 to 14,999 35 
15,000 to 19,999 18 
20,000 to 29,999 24 
30,000 to 39,999 6 
40,000 to 49,999 3 
50,000 to 99,999 6 
100,000 to 199,999 4 
200,000 to 299,999 0 
300,000 to 399,999 0 
400,000 to 499,999 0 
500,000 or more 2 
Total 962 

Median 362 


These figures, it is noted, are reduced to a 
pupil basis, the only form in which they can be 
significant. More than half of the districts have 
a utility valuation ranging from zero to $250 
per child, while on the other end of the ex- 
tremes are some fortunate ones which run into 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars in terms 
of assessed valuation per child. When one con- 
siders that the median per-child valuation in 
the state for all properties, utility and others, is 
only a little over $3,000, the injustice of the 
situation is revealed by the fact that a fourth 
of the districts have more than that amount in 
utility valuations alone. On the other hand, 33 
per cent of the districts have only a negligible 
utility valuation. 

In Washington, as in most states, most of the 
school revenues have in the past been raised by 
the school districts of which there are over 
1,700. All of the revenue thus locally raised 
comes from the general property tax. The im- 
portant source, therefore, in providing finan- 
cially for the schools is the amount of taxable 
property under the jurisdiction of each district. 


TABLE II. Eleven Consolidated Districts 
of Spokane County with Less Than 
100 


A. D. A, 
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303 46 $ 4,136 $ 136 $ 4,000 
304 52 19,373 15,136 4,237 
309 35 16,422 7,463 8,959 
311 53 6,807 2,138 4,669 
312 29 21,537 17,087 4,450 
313 25 10,150 6,838 3,312 
316 48 9,153 6,825 2,328 
318 72 5,164 3,718 1,446 
323 11 39,294 26,215 13,079 
325 34 11,116 107 11,108 
330 77 5,550 264 5,286 
332 54 15,758 11,832 3,926 
333 95 3,198 141 3,057 





Nor does the problem approach a solution 
with consolidation of districts as Table II 
shows most convincingly. Here we find among 
the 11 consolidated districts of Spokane Coun- 
ty, an almost unbelievable pupil valuation 
range; namely, from a high of over $39,000 to 
a low of a little over $3,000. In utility valua- 
tions alone, the range is almost parallel, extend- 
ing from a high of $26,000 to a low of $107 per 
child. There is, of course, some leveling-out fac- 
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tor in consolidations, but it is not sufficient to 
cure the evil. We must conclude that consolida- 
tion, even at its best, does not correct inequality 
factors in school support. The wide range of 
utility valuation per pupil clearly indicates that 
the unequal distribution of these corporation 
valuations among the districts is the chief cause 
of the inequality. The last column where utility 
valuations are removed does not show a condi- 
tion of equality, to be sure, but certainly it 
brings about a great improvement in the con- 
dition. 


TABLE III. Total County Assessments, Utility 


Assessments, and Percentages for Eighteen 
Washington Counties 
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Adams $12,485 $6,272 $6,213 50 
Asotin 3,072 2,776 296 10 
Chelan 4,258 3,484 1,044 23 
Clark 3,249 2,681 568 13 
Cowlitz 4,695 3,865 830 18 
Douglas 5,836 4,018 1,818 31 
Ferry 3,580 2,495 1,345 17 
Franklin 7,933 2,877 5,116 65 
Grays Harbor 3,727 3,355 372 10 
Kitsap 1,931 1,780 151 8 
Lewis 3,580 2,737 843 13 
Okanogan 2,738 2,029 709 26 
Snohomish 3,514 2,879 645 18 
Spokane 4,705 3,967 738 16 
Stevens 3,034 2,180 844 28 
Thurston 3,405 2,815 590 17 
Walla Walla 7,025 5,537 1,488 21 


Whitman 8,016 6,256 1,760 22 





Little better is the picture as it concerns 
counties. Table III provides no arguments for 
those who would use this governmental unit as 
a property-tax base for raising and distributing 
school revenues. Ranging from Franklin Coun- 
ty, in which the utilities provide 65 per cent of 
the assessment total, to Kitsap, a nonrailroad 
county which has only 8 per cent utility valua- 
tion, we find almost every condition between 
these extremes. In general, we can say that the 
county rich in railways ranks high in per cent 
of utility valuations and conversely. There are 
notable exceptions to this rule as illustrated by 
Chelan which is an outstanding “power” county. 
The case of Kitsap County clearly indicates 
that the lowly $151-per-child utility valuation 
is the chief element in explaining its low valua- 
tion status. If, for instance, the $6,000 utility 
share of Adams County were added to Kitsap, 
the latter would emerge from comparative pov- 
erty to abundance. In pupil valuations, the 
range extends from over $12,000 in Adams 
County to $1,931 per child in Kitsap, a non- 
railroad county. These illustrations show un- 
mistakably that the difference between “rich” 
and “poor” counties is largely a difference of 
utility assessments. To use the whole county as 
a tax unit for school support would doubtless 
have a leveling influence but would not solve 
the problem of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity. 


Railroad assessments, which provide over 
three fourths of the total public-utility valua- 
tions in Washington, cause the greatest number 
of inequalities because they extend to the 
largest number of sections in the state. How- 
ever, the greatest examples of extreme inequal- 
ities are to be attributed to power property loca- 
tions. An example from Chelan County, not so 
extreme as some, will illustrate the matter. Of 
two districts with the same number of children, 
namely, 32, one has an assessed valuation of 
$1,611,253 (largely light-and-power properties) 
and the other a total of $46,242. Two districts 
in the same county, and one is 35 times as able 
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MR. E. M. PHILLIPS 


Commissioner of Education, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Eugene M. Phillips, who was recently appointed State Com- 
missioner of Education for Minnesota by the state board of 
education, to succeed the late J. M. McConnell, was formerly 
state director of high schools in the education department. 

Mr. Phillips was borin in Shakopee, Minnesota, August 12, 
1867, and was graduated from Hamline University in 1895. He 
was superintendent of schools at Dawson, and later at Albert 
Lea, until he became connected with the state education depart- 
ment 22 years ago as state rural school commissioner. In this 
capacity he served for three years until 1914, when he was 
appointed director of high schools. 


Mr. Phillips is a trustee of Hamline University and is an 
active member of professional education associations. 


financially to support its schools as the other! 
And this example is not so extreme as in some 
districts where pupil valuations approach the 
million mark. 


What is the Solution? 


What is the solution for such a condition of 
inequality of educational opportunity with all 
its injustices — abundance on one hand, pover- 
ty on the other? The only complete solution is 
one-hundred-per-cent state financial support of 
public education. Regardless of what form the 
tax might take, general property, gross or net 
earnings, or other types, when the state assumes 
the burden as a complete unit and distributes 
the revenues on a scientifically worked-out basis 
of “educational need” measured according to 
“minimum school standards,” the inequalities 
arising from the district system will automati- 
cally disappear. 


Unfortunately, progress in that direction has 
been slow. The last legislature in Washington 
adopted the principle of 50 per cent state sup- 
port but failed to provide adequate revenues to 
put the principle fully into practice. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the problem may in some 
cases be even further aggravated through great- 
er state aid without proper safeguards. In this 
instance state support is to be distributed on an 
attendance basis, and the districts may levy 
taxes upon their assessed valuations at a rate 
not to exceed 10 mills (except by special vote 
of the people). But the rich utility districts 
have never found it necessary to levy 10 mills 
even with small state aid. In fact, many of them 
have had more than adequate revenues on much 
less than 10 mills. Now these same districts are 
to receive a still greater share of state aid with 
their previous local revenue-raising powers in 
no way lessened. Briefly, then, the financial po- 
sition of the rich utility districts have been still 
further increased. What is true in Washington 
will, of course, be true in any state with a similar 
situation. It is to be remembered that in most 
states the greater share of school revenues are 
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provided by the local districts. Increasing the 
state share does not necessarily solve the prob- 
lems of educational financial inequalities. These 
must be accompanied by some specific limits 
upon local taxing powers and by scientific dis- 
tribution schemes. 


Another injustice cannot be overlooked. If 
the general property tax is to continue as an im- 
portant factor in providing school revenues, it 
is an injustice to taxable property in general, to 
carry a high levy rate while utility properties, 
which are massed in a comparatively few places, 
escape with low levies in the utility-rich dis- 
tricts where there are few children. This situa- 
tion seems particularly unfortunate when there 
are so many children who in all justice should 
have the advantages which the additional rev- 
enues from a uniform levy could yield provided 
the distribution methods were placed on a more 
scientific basis. 

Equalization is Essential 

Since it is unlikely that most states will adopt 
in practice the one-hundred-per-cent principle 
of support of public education, some other 
method of removing the inequality conditions 
above described must be resorted to. There ap- 
pear four outstanding considerations to be kept 
in mind: (1) The public-utility properties are 
unequally distributed over the districts of the 
states, and this condition is the greatest of all 
factors in creating financial inequalities between 
school districts when the school revenues are 
largely raised locally from general property 
taxes. (2) The services of public-utility cor- 
porations are used more or less uniformly by all 
the people of a commonwealth. In all justice, 
the tax benefits should be equally general. (3) 
Until states assume their full responsibility in 
providing the revenues for the education of all 
children within their boundaries, there will be 
financial inequalities among various districts of 
the state. (4) An increasing number of states 
are using “equalization funds” to equalize, in 
some measure, educational facilities between the 
richer and poorer districts. 


It seems that the conditions discussed above 
point clearly toward a policy of removing the 
utilities from local taxation and subjecting 
them to a uniform state-wide tax. To do so 
would remove the greatest factor which causes 
inequalities among districts and at the same 
time provide a tax source for the state. Whether 
the revenues thus accruing to the state from 
the taxing of public utilities should be added to 
the state general school fund or should be used 
as a special equalization fund is not the problem 
to be determined here. Either practice would be 
an improvement over the present condition, 
and both have much to commend them. 


Nor is this the place to determine the form 
such a tax should take. It might be a general 
property tax. Why not? Certainly it would 
seem fairer and more workable to tax the utility 
properties uniformly on a state-wide basis than, 
as at present, separately by hundreds or thou- 
sands of local units and at varying rates. Per- 
haps a better base would be to use a gross- or 
net-earnings tax. 


The important thing is that there must be a 
double-acting corrective policy for the condi- 
tions of inequality. On the one hand, there must 
be elimination of the greatest disturbing ele- 
ment, namely, local taxation of utilities, which 
will eliminate the possiblity of disproportionate 
abundance for some comparatively few favored 
districts which are, in fact, in that position at 
the expense of the others. On the other hand, 
there must be more adequate support of below- 
minimum districts which are usually in that 
condition because public-service projects do not 
happen to come within their tax jurisdiction. To 
them the state owes an obligation just as much 
as it does to those that are amply provided. 
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The J. Gabriel Woerner School, St. Louis, 
afforded to the architect a rare opportunity for 
designing an interesting and architecturally 
satisfying building in a particularly beautiful 
setting. The school is situated on a magnificent 
piece of property covering an entire city block. 
fronting on a carefully landscaped boulevard, 
in one of the city’s most beautiful residence 
sections and within half a block of a city park. 

This ideal location immediately aroused a 
feeling for a building which should complement 
the loveliness of its surroundings and should at 
the same time express something of the dignity 
and importance of the educational services car- 
ried on within its walls. 

It seemed natural to make use of the domestic 
character of the Colonial, or rather of a some- 
what modified Georgian, which combines a 
somewhat light feeling and is cheerful, simple, 
and dignified, and which can be made entirely 
in harmony with a high-grade residential neigh- 
borhood. It seemed further desirable to use this 
style because it can be readily enhanced by very 
simple and economical planting of shrubs and 
evergreens. 


The Building 


The structure is a two-story and ground-story 
building and is planned to meet the require- 
ments of an elementary school which follows the 
rather comprehensive program of elementary 
education of the St. Louis school system. The 
limits of the territory to be served called for a 
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Ernest T. Friton, Architect. St. Louis. Missouri 


A St. Louis Grade School Building 


The Woerner School 


Ernest T. Friton, A. I. A., Architect and Commissioner of School Buildings, St. Louis, Missouri 
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J. GABRIEL WOERNER SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Ernest T. Friton, Architect, St. 


building to accommodate 900 pupils in 16 class- 
rooms and a kindergarten. The program further 
required rooms for household arts, sewing, and 
manual training. ‘the building as completed in- 
cludes all of these spaces together with a prin- 
cipal’s office, a doctor’s office, a teachers’ room 
with a kitchenette adjoining, a large storeroom 
for school supplies and janitor’s materials, a 
lumber-storage room, etc. 

The school-management practices of the St. 
Louis schools require separate toilets for boys 
and girls on each floor. 

To meet the newer developments for social- 
ized instruction and group activities in the 
esthetic- and physical-education subjects, the 
ground floor has been provided with an assembly 
room and two playrooms or gymnasiums. On 
the same floor will be found two general toilets 
for use in connection with the playgrounds and 
the necessary space for heating and ventilating 
apparatus, coal storage, janitorial work, etc. 

Provision has been made in the planning for 
the addition of two classrooms at the end of 
each wing. This has been done in order to take 
care of an ultimate increase in population if 
the zoning limitations of the district should be 
changed and an increase in population, now un- 
expected, should develop. 


Special Features 


Special attention has been given to the design 
of the two double stairways which provide 
ample access to the exits. These stairways are 
planned to receive the maximum amount of 
light and to provide for minimum travel dis- 
tance for pupils in the change of classes. These 
stairs are finished in precast terrazzo and have 
wrought-iron balustrades. The corridors, it will 
be noted, are planned in straight runs for a 
minimum difficulty in the control of pupils and 
for adequate lighting at all times. 

The cla%srooms have been designed for uni- 
lateral lighting. The kindergarten is also 
designed for excellent lighting provided from 
large metal bays from the southeast. These 
metal bays are very attractive with their leaded- 
glass windows and colored medallions. The 
kindergartens are particularly cheerful both in- 
doors and outdoors. 

The ground-floor gymnasiums or playrooms 
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have walls finished with a semiglazed, cream- 
colored built-in tile laid in random ashlar. The 
corridors throughout the building have a 
wainscot 4 ft. 6 in. high of this same warm- 
colored tile which is extremely pleasant in 
appearance and easily cleaned. 

The floors throughout the classrooms, gym- 
nusiums, kindergarten, and corridors are fin- 
ished with cork carpet. The toilet rooms on the 
first and second floors have marble walls and 
tile floors which have been chosen with a view 
of ultimate economy in mind. The base in the 
classroom and corridors, and the window stools 
are precast terrazzo. The jams for doors and 
windows are plaster. All woodwork is finished 
in cream-colored enamel, except the doors, 
which are birch and finished in walnut. 

The kindergarten has a precast terrazzo 
wainscot to the bottom of the blackboard. The 
kindergarten entrances are treated in wood, 
enamel finish, Adam design. 

Special attention has been given to the selec- 
tion of lighting fixtures. The entire lighting 
system has been designed to provide artificial 
illumination of standard quality. The fixtures 
in the corridors, kindergarten, principal’s office, 
stairways, and main entrance are of simple 
Colonial design. 


Exterior Design 


In developing the exterior design, the archi- 
tect has had in mind a simple, domestic feeling 
in harmony with the general architectural design 
and the use of the building. The exterior has 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, J. GABRIEL WOERNIR SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS. MISSOURI 
T. Friton, Architect, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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SOUTH PERSPECTIVE ELEVATION, RANDOLPH CENTRAL SCHOOL, RANDOLPH, NEW YORK 


Raymond A. Freeburg. Architect. Jamestown, New York. 


A Community-Center School Building 
The Randolph Central School, Randolph, New York 


The Randolph Central School, situated at the 
boundary between the two villages of Randolph 
and East Randolph, New York, represents the 
consummation of a school-centralization project 
which includes 15 former rural districts. The 
building is located on a 30-acre plot, formerly 
owned by a military academy. The site is his- 
toric for its educational record and occupies one 
of the most picturesque spots in Western New 
York, overlooking a broad valley to the south 
for a distance of about 15 miles between the 
foothills of the Allegheny Mountains. The build- 
ing is located almost exactly in the center of the 
centralized district, which includes an area of 
about 50 square miles of farm country. This 
area has a student population of 803 pupils, of 
whom about 600 are being transported in 8 
modern busses owned by the district. 

The Randolph district is unique, since it is 
the most westerly of the central-school districts 
in New York state. While the idea of central 
schools has met with greater favor in the eastern 
part of the state, the extreme west has been 
rather slow to see the advantages to rural chil- 
dren of such organization. For this reason, the 

\andolph project required the very fine leader- 
ship of the most progressive elements in the 
community including the members of the schoo] 
board, Messrs. J. J. Young, president, C. J. 
Brossman, R. J. Culver, G. F. McCapes, and 
Anthony Covert. Associated with the board of 
education were Principal Raymond Van Wie 
and District Superintendent Archie W. Hark- 
less. 

The School 

The Randolph Central School offers a com- 
plete high-school course, including industrial 
arts, commercial subjects, music, home econom- 
ics, and agriculture. There are enough pupils 
so that two teachers are required for each of 
the first six grades in which a well-rounded in- 
structional program is offered. There is a kinder- 


garten which is as popular with the farmers as 
it is with the village people. The enthusiasm for 
this group of little folks is such that it would be 
difficult now to deny the advantages of the 
kindergarten to the children of these people who 
never knew these advantages before the time 
of the central school. 


AUDITORIUM 


RANDOLPH CENTRAL 


The present teaching staff in this central dis- 
trict consists of 42 teachers, of whom 21 are 
employed in the junior and senior high school, 
12 in the first six grades, 7 in the former one- 
room schools, 1 in the kindergarten, and 1 in 
the teacher-training class. While some of the 
teachers are assigned to classes in both the 
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Raymond A. Freeburg, Architect, Jamestown, New York. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, RANDOLPH CENTRAL SCHOOL, RANDOLPH, NEW YORK 
Raymond A. Freeburg, Architect, Jamestown, New York. 
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junior- and_ senior-high-school departments, 
these two groups are more or less segregated in 
distinct parts of the building. 

The home-room system is used at the open- 
ing of each session, but each, the senior and 
the junior group, has a study hall of its own on 
either side of the library, one room seating 75 
pupils, and the other 104. This arrangement 
provides for the accommodation of large study 
groups at such times as vacant periods may 
occur, without consuming the free time of too 
many teachers. During the day conference 
groups are thus possible for special work with as 
many teachers as may have a free period. The 
library is the center for all reference work and 
reading, and accommodates special groups from 
both departments, under the direction of a 
trained librarian. 


Community Use of Building 


The community features of the new school 
are incorporated in a separate gymnasium, an 
auditorium, and a cafeteria. The gymnasium is 
large enough so that a net may be drawn 
through the center to permit two groups to use 
the floor at the same time without interference. 
The auditorium is equipped with a modern stage 
equipment and contains 855 seats. The cafeteria, 
which has a kitchen equipped entirely with 
electrical appliances, is operated during two 
periods arranged for the noon lunches. The room 
seats about 350 persons at one time. 

These larger rooms of the building are coming 
into more frequent use by the adult community. 
In fact, there is scarcely a day that some group 
is not using one or more of these rooms, and 
many times several groups are meeting in the 
building at the same time. In a rural community 
such as Randolph, a school building of so many 
uses is a real novelty. The people have not 
known what it means to have a common gather- 
ing place, especially in the form of a school 
building. Rural schools have been known as 
rather bare, cheerless places for children to learn 
the fundamentals of the three R’s. The central 
school is being recognized as a community 
center for the old and young alike, where the 
children learn the fundamentals much better 
than was ever considered possible under the old 
system. 

The Site and the Building 

The irregular contour of the site has been 

utilized not only to give the building an inter- 
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esting outlook, but also to make possible inde- 
pendent entrances to the various community 
units on the ground floor and the second floor. 

On the main floor there are to the left of the 
main entrance, the general school offices, and to 
the right, the superintendent’s rooms. Separate 
retiring rooms, with toilets, are arranged for the 
men and women teachers, for the boys’ and 
girls’ physical directors, and the school clinic. 
The kindergarten at the extreme east end has 
a separate entry and toilet and colored tile floor. 
It is arranged with a small stage so that it can 
be used for small community gatherings. 

The gymnasium, which measures 60 by 80 ft., 
has a 6-ft. glazed-brick wainscot, gray face- 
brick walls, and a cork-insulated, sound-absorb- 
ing ceiling. Bleachers will seat 200, and mov- 
able seats will accommodate 400. Adjoining it 





VIEW OF PORTION OF KINDERGARTEN, RANDOLPH CENTRAL SCHOOL. RANDOLPH, NEW YORK 
Raymond A. Freeburg, Architect, Jamestown, New York. 


there are boys’ and girls’ shower and locker 
rooms. 

The industrial-arts and vocational-agriculture 
rooms measure 45 by 22 ft. and 37 by 22 ft., 
and are arranged in a continuous suite, with 
ample stockrooms, a finishing room, and in- 
structors’ rooms. 

The cafeteria is 68 by 60 ft. in size; the 
kitchen is 40 by 20 ft., with a cold room. Floors 
are of colored asphalt tile. 

The entrance foyers on the first and second 
floors have terrazzo floors and tile wainscoting. 
Trophy and exhibit cases for historical objects 
are provided opposite the main entrance. 


The Second Floor 


On the second floor, there are six grade class- 
rooms in the west wing, each 22 by 30 ft. in 
size, equipped with wardrobe cabinets and seat- 
ing 40 pupils. A science laboratory, 21 by 41 
ft., with dark room and storeroom, is located in 
the center of the floor. Adjoining it is a science 
lecture room 21 by 32 ft. 

The domestic-science department is placed in 
a room 22 by 54 ft. and is divided as between 
cooking and sewing by a low glass partition. 
The room is finished like an Old English 
domestic interior, with colored tile floors and 
oak woodwork done in silver-gray. 

The main floor of the auditorium is entered 
from the second floor. The room is 68 by 60 ft., 
and has a seating capacity of 855 on the main 
floor and in the balcony. The stage measures 
48 by 20 ft., with a proscenium arch opening 
40 ft. wide. Immediately behind the stage and 
connected by a wide door is the music classroom 
22 by 30 ft. in size, which is used as a dressing 
room. On the second floor, there are further a 
senior recitation room, a drawing room, and 
boys’ and girls’ toilets and locker rooms. 


The Third Floor 


On the third floor, the center of activities is 
the library, measuring 27 by 41 ft. To provide 
adequate light, the room has been carried up to 
an extra height. The ceiling is of oak beams 
built in and the bookcases are of the same mate- 
rial. The room has been especially treated be- 
cause it serves as a community art gallery and 
museum, and holds numerous articles of local 


(Concluded on Page 48) 
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Haynes and Mason, Architects, Hartford, Connecticut. 


MIDDLEBURY GRADE SCHOOL, MIDDLEBURY, CONNECTICUT 


A New England Village School Planned for Progressive Education 


W. S. Dakin, Supervisor of Schools, Middlebury, Conn., and S. W. Haynes, Architect, Hartford, Conn. 


Must the village school building be a repro- 
duction in miniature of the city grade building? 

Can a schoolhouse be more than an aggrega- 
tion of classrooms under one roof? 

Can beauty and utility be achieved in a grade 
building at reasonable cost? 

How far should the plan of a schoolhouse at- 
tempt to recognize new trends in education? 

These and many similar questions were con- 
sidered by the Middlebury, Connecticut, board 
of education. The following objectives were 
finally set up to guide the architect in design- 
ing an elementary school for the town. 

1. The general arrangement and equipinent 
shall be planned to promote a program of pro- 
gressive elementary education. 

2. The design and construction shall embody 
the best devices for the comfort, safety, and 
convenience of pupils and teachers. 

3. The type of architecture and the placing 
of the building shall harmonize with the homes 
and other public edifices of the town. 

4. The school and its environment shall pro- 
vide for children a beautiful and inspiring 
place to work and play. 

Designed to accommodate a school organiza- 
tion covering grades one to eight, inclusive, 
there are five classrooms, each with capacity for 
35 pupils and an auditorium with sittings for 
225. Between the auditorium and the main 
building is a health room, to be used as head- 
quarters by the school and community nurse, 
also a teachers’ room attractively furnished and 
equipped with a kitchenette for preparing 
lunches. The office and the library occupy a 
space one-half classroom size. In this room has 
been located a school branch of the town libra- 
ry. Opening from the office is a commodious, 
well-lighted supply room, equipped with 
shelves, cupboards, and counters. 

Since the school is located on a sloping site 
there is a ground floor with full-length windows 
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FRONT ENTRANCE, MIDDLEBURY GRADE SCHOOL, MIDDLEBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Haynes and Mason, Architects, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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on one side and two-thirds length on the other. 
Here are located the oil-burning heating plant 
in its own fireproofed space, a janitor’s room, 
storage, lunchroom for 75 pupils, and a large 
play floor for indoor games. 


Entrance and Corridor 


The entrance to the first and main floor is 
through an arched Colonial doorway, with a 
lobby which contains stairs to the ground floor 
and an opening to the main corridor. This cor- 
ridor forms the principal axis of the building. 
It has rooms on both sides. The auditorium is 
located in the south end. At the north end a 
handsome Colonial door provides exit to the 
playground. The corridor is floored with asphalt 
tile in alternate squares of mottled red and 
brown. All radiators here, as well as in the class- 
rooms, are of the improved concealed copper- 
fin type. The ceilings here, and in all rooms in- 
cluding the auditorium, are covered with a light- 
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ALCOVE IN THE THIRD AND FOURTH GRADE CLASSROOM. MIDDLEBURY GRADE SCHOOL, 
MIDDLEBURY, CONNECTICUT 


buff-colored acoustic material laid in small 
squares. The plaster is a light green which har- 
monizes well with a variegated buff glazed-tile 
wainscoting, that extends to a height of 5 feet. 
Along the sides of the corridor are a display 
case, recessed, a large bulletin board, and drink- 
ing fountains. The recess in which these are set 
is finished with mosaic tile and decorated with 
inserted figures of interest to children. One of 
the fountains is set low for small children. 

At the south end of the corridor, between the 
main building and the wing connecting it with 
the auditorium, a Colonial arch takes away the 
monotony often experienced in many school 
hallways. 


The Auditorium 


This room may be entered directly from the 
outside as well as from the school. It is equipped 
with seats made especially low for use by chil- 
dren. In design and color the room is delight- 
fully restful and attractive. The wood finish, 
painted apple green, harmonizes perfectly with 
plaster walls of the same color in a slightly 
lighter shade. The light-buff-colored acoustic 
material which covers the ceiling is here laid in 
herringbone pattern. Pleasing contrasts in color 
are furnished by the curtains and lighting fix- 
tures which are in cedar shades. The floor is 
Stained a dark walnut. Along the walls at win- 
dow-sill height is a shelf about 6 inches wide, 
on which to mount loan exhibits of handicraft 


work, specimens, etc. There is a slot along the 
edge of the shelf in which can be inserted re- 
movable sheets of beaver board. On these can 
be mounted school exhibits of posters and sam- 
ple papers. At the east end is a stage adequate 
for all school purposes. On the rear wall of the 
stage is a decorative lattice of light wood paint- 
ed green. This is designed to shield the surface 
and serve as a hanging frame for exhibits and 
background pieces. 


Health Center 


The health center which is planned for gen- 
eral community use, is about one half the size 
of a regular classroom. It is floored with asphalt 
tile and equipped with a toilet, tub and shower 
bath, wash bowls, and four cabinets for medi- 
cines and supplies. The wood finish in this is 
light green and the ceiling is buff. There is am- 
ple lighting from two large windows and many 
convenient electric outlets. In this room there 
will be a dental clinic. All weighing, measuring, 
eyesight testing, and examinations of preschool 
children will be done here. An outside door per- 
mits use by the public at any time without en- 
tering the main building. 


Toilet Rooms 


The toilet rooms are located on opposite sides 
of the corridor. Besides the usual equipment 
there is a wash sink, 4 feet in length, placed at 





A CORNER OF THE FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE CLASSROOM, MIDDLEBURY GRADE SCHOOL 
MIDDLEBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Haynes and Mason, Architects, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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are equipped with 2 spray faucets, supplying 
hot and cold water mixed in proper proportions. 
A variegated buff-glazed wall tile extends all 
around the sides to a height of 7 feet. Steel 
partitions with doors of the quiet type give 
privacy in both boys’ and girls’ rooms. 


_— The Classrooms 


Special effort was made to design the class- 
rooms for utility and flexibility in the adminis- 
tration of the school program. The partitions 
between each room are nonbearing so that they 
may be removed or changed at small expense. 

All rooms have, over and above the standard 
cubic space of 35 pupils, a space set apart for 
activities in connection with art, science, and 
social studies. To avoid monotony no two al- 
coves are alike in location, shape, or design. 
This added space is provided to assist teachers 
in developing integrated units of work and to 
encourage varied types of activity, yet keep the 
whole under her general supervision. In each 
classroom can be assembled, used, and stored 
for instant reference, any desired tools, mate- 
rials, books, pictures, charts, etc. All of these al- 
coves have large sinks with running hot and 
GROUND FLOOR PLAN cold water. All have shelves, cupboards, and 
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Posture in Classroom and Shop 


James Frederick Rogers, M. D., Specialist, 
United States Office of Education 


Probably in regard to no subject in connec- 
tion with school hygiene has so much that is 
purely hypothetical been put forward as gospel 
truth as in reference to posture. There is good 
reason for this, because most of the assertions 
made concerning the carriage of the body have 
been founded on seemingly sound physiology 
and anatomy. They were also begotten of the 
finest idealism. Idealism, while a good thing, is 
a dangerous foundation on which to build sound 
theory concerning so complex a mechanism as 
the human body. Our mere thinking that “it 
ought to be” or “do so and so,” does not secure 
its conformity to our thoughts. 

Posture, or bodily carriage, is constantly 
changing. Even in sleep we do not stay put for 
long, posturewise. What we usually mean when 
we use the term “posture” is the average or 
usual, of the many attitudes which we assume 
from moment to moment in standing, sitting, 
and walking. This average carriage is the result 
of the general bony and articular build which 
the individual possesses. Posture is usually 
judged by a side view and from this viewpoint 
we find that the school children (and adults) 
may differ widely. The difference lies chiefly in 
the curvature of the back, one child standing 
nearly straight or “erect,” his head “in the air” 
and another being more or less “‘stooped,” the 
head and neck being carried relatively farther 
forward. It is chiefly a matter of mechanics. 
The eighteen or so bricklike pieces of bone of 
which the spinal column is constructed are rela- 
tively thicker or thinner, before or behind, in 
different spines, and so the curve which they, 
together, make turns out differently in each case. 

Through disease of one or more vertebrae (as 
the individual pieces of the spinal column are 
called) or through some fault of development 
there may be very marked variation from the 
usual individual differences which occur, and, 
in this case, we have a “deformity.” Consider- 
ing the long and hazardous process of develop- 
ment and our many bouts with bacteria, it is a 
wonder that such mishaps do not occur more 
frequently, and it is, in fact, often difficult to 
draw the line between the normal and abnormal 
in postures. 

We mention these abnormalities here because 
they are often attributed to school seats and 
seating. This is especially true of lateral curva- 
tures, or “scoliosis.” At one time it was sup- 
posed that most of these conditions originated 
during school life and that they were due chiefly 
to sitting positions in which (as in writing) the 
trunk was bent to one side. Books on school 
hygiene formerly exhibited pictures of the dire 
consequences of such seating and they have not 
wholly disappeared, although it is now known 
that the child brings his deformity to school 
with him in the vast majority of cases and there 
is no proof that faulty seating causes the con- 
dition in the remainder. The human mechanism 
is not such a feeble thing as we might suppose, 
and, even at school age, it stands a large amount 
of punishment. In fact, it has to if it would sur- 
vive. This does not argue that the child should 
not be seated as comfortably as possible. We 
shall come to that subject later. 


Esthetic and Military Posture Ideals 


It has been the custom of those interested 
especially in “improving” the posture of chil- 
dren and adults to class them according to the 
degree of curvature of the spine as seen from 
the side, into four of five groups as having “ex- 
cellent,” “good,” “poor,” “bad,” or “very bad” 
posture. It has been taught that, by the specia! 


methods proposed, those who have a “bad”’ 
“poor,” or “fair” posture can, by sufficient ef- 
fort secure a fine posture. But why is the child 
or adult with the straighter back chosen as hav- 
ing the “better posture’? The matter of esthetics 
enters in, for there is no better answer to the 
question than that those who set this standard 
think he looks better. It is the old military type 
of set-up dating back to a time when the taller 
a soldier was the more formidable he seemed. It 
is certainly not the ideal portrayed by the Greek 
in his statues. But ideas and ideals change. 

It is possible with effort, to change one’s pos- 
ture, for what is said to be the better (to 
straighten the spine to some extent) for the time 
being; but, when we cease to think of it, we 
resume our former habitual pose. Even with 
posture training and posture testing carried on 
throughout the public-school years there is no 
evidence that carriage changes appreciably for 
the “better” and there is good evidence that it 
does not change. Whether it would change for 
the “worse” if such posture training is not con- 
ducted, we do not know. Habitual posture does 
not change much, for the reason that, like the 
features of the face, the features of the body, as 
a whole, are hereditary traits, and remain with 
us (if unaffected by certain damaging influenc- 
es) throughout life. Moreover, they follow the 
same curve of distribution as do such features 
as height and weight. 

Although no two classifiers agree, the general 
distribution of children and young adults, pos- 
turewise, runs about as follows: About 15 per 
cent have what is called “fine”; 35 per cent, 
“good”; 35 per cent, “poor”; and 15 per cent, 
“bad” posture. Of course, some of us who are 
on the line between two groups will always be 
uncertain where we belong, for one classifier will 
place us in one group and the next in another. 
We are like the wandering Jew. If we are given 
a poor mark in posture, the best we can do 
about the matter is to hold our heads high, 
chins in, and shoulders back, as some would 
have it, stand as tall as possible. Maybe we will 
look better so, and most of us are so homely in 
every respect that we ought to try to look our 
best. 

There are certain influences which may pro- 
duce changes in posture besides disease, such as 
mental depression from any cause (including 
that caused by being pestered about posture) 
exhausting work and prolonged and fatiguing 
occupational attitudes. Very often the two latter 
conditions are present at the same time and 
chronic disease and mental depression may be 
added, but this occurs after school life. 


The School and Posture Conditions 

It is the business of the school to place the 
child under conditions that will permit him to 
work with ease and comfort. The best-fitting 
seat will not long be comfortable and the best- 
planned desk will not allow of work for many 
minutes in the same posture, but such seats and 
desks make for more prolonged comfort and 
ease of work than do seats and desks which do 
not fit so well. It is important that the seat and 
desk fit the child as well as we know how to fit 
him if we would get the most and best work 
from him. At home the seat he occupies is sel- 
dom suitable, but at school he must sit much 
longer. 

Hygienists are agreed that the seat should be 
of such a height that the child’s feet rest flat 
upon the floor when the legs are about vertical, 
with no pressure on the thighs just back of the 
knees. The seat should not be so deep that, when 
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the child’s hips are firmly supported by the back 
of the seat, there is pressure against his legs 
just below the knees. The back should not be 
so shaped that there will be an inclination for 
the child to slide forward in his seat and rest his 
weight partly on the lower part of the spine. 
The child when weary (mentally or physically) 
will tend to occupy this position, but the seat 
should not assist him into it. The desk should 
not be so close as to interfere with free entrance 
to and exit from, the seat and not so far forward 
that the child must sit forward in his seat to 
reach it for work. It should not be so high that 
he must bend sharply to the side, nor so low that 
he must bend forward more than is necessary. 
The desk should slant but not so much that 
sheets of paper will tend to slide off. No definite 
measurements can be given, and observation of 
the child at work will give better information as 
to its appropriateness than many pages of direc- 
tion. This all applies to normal children, but 
children with deformities may need to be spe- 
cially fitted, both as to seat and to desk. 
School seats, like hats and clothes, go by fash- 
ion and one must, from the hygienic point of 
view, condemn the present fashion of having 
children of different dimensions sit at the same 
table and that with a flat top. Children are 
thrown nearer together and the distribution of 
communicable diseases is made easier; the 
tables cannot be of similar height for some of 
the children and its top has no appropriate 
slant. 
Posture in the School Shop 

The matter of posture in manual training, or 
shopwork, is hardly mentioned in books on 
school hygiene. Investigations concerning pos- 
ture when engaged in handicrafts, have been 
made in industry, but little attention is paid to 
the subject in schools. The only school investi- 
gation of which we have knowledge was made 
in London. The posture of boys of fifteen years 
of age in trade and secondary schools was com- 
pared with that of boys of the same age in other 
secondary schools. There was no difference in 
posture. The investigators concluded that, al- 
though there are no ideal benches and no work- 
bench which does not necessitate bending over, 
“postural defects do not arise in technical 
schools in virtue of the school conditions.” 

It will be noted that what the English stu- 
dents of the subject have to say is a repetition 
of what we have already written regarding the 
lack of ideality of the school desk, and, for that 
matter, of the school seat. What we have said 
about the importance of making the child as 
comfortable as possible in his reading, writing, 
and arithmetic applies as well to his work with 
other tools. Even though it does not affect his 
habitual posture, his seat or his bench should 
be of such a height that he works with least fa- 
tigue and hence with greatest ease. In both 
quantity and quality of work this will pay in 
the long run. The instructor should see to this 
and should train the student to choose such po- 
sitions and such furniture as furnish the best 
conditions for work. It will not always be pos- 
sible in later life to make such a choice, but the 
student should at least be prepared to make the 
most of his opportunities for choice. Hours of 
work are growing shorter, but they are still long 
for many workers, and, besides, the best work 
is only done when we are at our best. 

Abnormal changes take place in the spines of 
a few people conducing to deformity. Whether 
such deformity can be prevented in any degree 
we do not know, but there is every reason for 
us to attempt such prevention by providing 
suitable furniture at all ages and by cultivating 
habits of maintaining such carriage of the body 
as we possess. 


Comfort and Efficiency 


In a health book (a very good one for the 
time) written over a century and a half ago, we 
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read “Those tender and valetudinary people 
whose studies or profession oblige them to read 
or write much, ought, as far as they possibly 
can, to stand in an erect posture, bending their 
head and breast as little as may be, leaning only 
on a sloping desk and continuing their exercises 
in this posture till they grow weary, then rest, 
and be at it again. Custom and practice, ob- 
stinately persisted in, will at length render the 
posture easy to them. And ’tis inconceivable 
how many and great advantages it will bring to 
the constitution.” We wonder whether Dr. 
George Cheyne’s suggestion started the custom 
of requiring workers to stand as much as pos- 
sible. 

The placing of a seat in a trolley car for the 
use of the motorman to use when he so desires 
and in a department store of stools for the use 
of saleswomen is a sign that we have learned 
more sense. Some work can be done better 
standing than sitting and sometimes it is a re- 
lief to change from one position to the other 
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in the same kind of work. It all comes back to 
ease, comfort, and reduction of fatigue. Whether 
in shop or classroom, it is economy and good 
sense to bring these conditions to pass as far as 
possible. They are also conducive to maintain- 
ing that carriage with which we are endowed, 
whether it be fine, fair, poor, or abominable. 

It is not the function of this paper to go into 
the active means of maintenance of such posture 
as we have inherited further than has already 
been mentioned. Every animal stretches himself 
when he has been long in an unusual position, 
and the straightening out of the spine and re- 
traction of the head and shoulders has long 
been a part of our physical-education programs. 
The human animal ought to have as much 
gumption as a cat, especially after being taught 
to stretch. After bending over a bench in a shop 
the pupil might well be trained to overcorrect 
the attitude he has assumed at his work just as 
he does after bending over his desk. 


To the Members of the Department of 
Superintendence: Open Letter Number Two 


Your executive committee on Saturday, April 
29, held a meeting in Indianapolis, and took 
action on matters of interest to every member. 
The whole committee was present: First Vice- 
President M. C. Potter; Second Vice-President 
Weglein; members Reed, Meek, Glenn, Weet; 
Secretary Shankland; and myself. We discussed 
for eight solid hours policies, ways and means, 
the meeting place, the 1934 program, and a host 
of other items. 

Cleveland was selected as the convention 
meeting place for 1934, because the majority 
of the votes of the members of the Department 
indicated their desire to meet next year in the 
central west. We were all sorry we couldn't 
accept the gracious invitations of New Orleans, 
Atlantic City, and many other cities. Cleveland 
with its strategic location, its fine hotels, splendid 
auditorium, and good transportation facilities, 
will be an attractive city to house the 1934 
convention. 

Naturally we spent much time on the 1933- 
34 budget. The income of the department comes 
from four major sources— membership dues, 
convention exhibit, yearbook sales, and the Edu- 
cational Research Service. In 1932, the receipts 
were a little over $47,000. The expenditures 
covering salaries, printing, travel expenses for 
members of the commission, research service, 
and many other items amounted to about $43,- 
600. Secretary Shankland, as of December 31, 
1932, reported a balance in the N.E.A. treasury 
of $16,657, out of which, of course, comes the 


expenses of the Minneapolis meeting. For 1933, 
the estimated receipts dropped to $38,000 and 
the expenditures to $37,650. Rigid economy is 
being practiced. Salaries have been cut on an 
average of 15 per cent (actually more because 
of the closing of a depositary bank in Wash- 
ington requiring the staff to work on half pay), 
and all other expenses pared with the result 
that the new budget was balanced as follows — 
estimated receipts $38,000, estimated expendi- 
tures $36,711. I am afraid if President Roose- 
velt learns how carefully and successfully Secre- 
tary Shankland has managed our finances, he 
may take him into his cabinet. This is one 
organization, so far, without a deficit. 

We decided to continue the Joint Commission 
on the Emergency in Education. The regional 
meetings at Kansas City, Chicago, Atlanta, and 
Cincinnati, have been very productive. More 
are planned for the southwest, the Pacific Coast, 
and New England. 

The Emergency Commission has a program 
which, through varied types of publicity, will 
reach every section of the country. You will 
want to follow the activities of this Com- 
mission. It is doing heroic and important work 
for public education and deserves our support. 

Various committees were appointed such as 
Nicholas Bauer, New Orleans, chairman of the 
Committee on Lay Relations, and E. E. Ober- 
holtzer, Houston, chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions. 

I have saved until the last what was perhaps 
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the most revolutionary and far-reaching action 
taken by the executive committee. It involves 
nothing less than an attempt definitely to assign 
every one of our 3,000 members to some specific 
task. We decided upon this for many reasons. 
The pattern of our programs has not been 
changed for many years. It is so familiar that 
a veteran convention “attender” can find his 
way about without a program. Unfortunately 
as convention patterns become standardized 
they lose something of value. In our case it is 
the active participation of the members in dis- 
cussions and in formulating policies. In the 
early days of our association this was not 
true. Speeches were secondary and discussion 
primary. It is our conviction that, in a group 
of 3,000 school administrators, there is a world 
oi talent which is never used. We are attempt- 
ing to use it in this way: 

Seven general subject committees of 25 mem- 
bers each will be appointed. The chairman of 
each general subject committee will in turn 
select from the 25 members of his committee, 
a chairman and secretary of ten subcommittees 
who will consider some phase of the general 
subject. Each subcommittee will consist of 40 
members. Thus, in an ideal situation, 2,800 
members of general and subcommittees will 
participate in the meetings of these committees 
which will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday 
afternoons of the convention week. Thursday, 
all day, will be devoted to hearing a report of 
the ‘seven general committees. In addition to 
the committee meetings, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day afternoons, there will be general meetings 
Monday all day, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
morning, and evening. The topics for the gen- 
eral day sessions will be the same as will be 
assigned to the subject committees. Thus, a 
thoroughly integrated meeting will be possible. 
For the meetings on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday nights a single speaker of national 
reputation will be selected who will have a 
message of inspiration and help. 

This new plan involves countless details. No 
doubt such a meeting will not run with the 
smoothness of an established machine. We are 
willing to take on the added burdens, to risk 
an innovation, and to take the criticism if we 
accomplish our end — the active participation 
of every member of the Department during 
most of this year, and at Cleveland in helping 
to solve some of our harassing and perplexing 
problems. 

Your help, advice, and comments are needed 
and desired. 


Faithfully yours, 
Paut C. STETSON, 


President, Department of 
Superintendence. 
May 3, 1933. 
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ORGANIZATION-CHART FOR THE DISCUSSION GROUPS TO BE DEVELOPED FOR THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
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School-Board Heads 
Who are Making History in American Education 


DR. DAVID C. TODD 


President, Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Providing properly supervised school play- 
grounds for children is regarded by David C. 
Todd, M.D., recently elected president of the 
St. Louis board of education, as one of the most 
important factors in the education of the child. 
During his term of six years on the board, play- 
ground attendance has more than doubled. Last 





DR. DAVID C. TODD 
President, Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


summer there was an average of over 25,000 
boys and girls in attendance each day the play- 
grounds were open. A striking climax came at 
the close of the vacation season when nearly 
35,000 spectators from city and state enjoyed 
the glamorous pageant of “The Thief of 
Bagdad” presented at the Public Schools Sta- 
dium by over 5,000 playground children. 

Dr. Todd, who has lived in St. Louis for over 
fifty years, is a product of the school system 
which he now heads. He received his degree 
in medicine from St. Louis University in 1901. 
In 1908 he was awarded the M.A. degree from 
the same school. He is one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Municipal Recreation Commission 
of St. Louis and has long been identified with 
other organizations devoted to civic betterment. 
He was first elected a member of the board of 
education in 1927 and reélected in April, 1933, 
for a second term of six years. 

National recognition of Dr. Todd’s ability as 
a business man and educator was reflected 
recently in his appointment by Dr. Wm. J. 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, as a member of the Central States Regional 
Council on School Buildings. 


GEORGE W. WIGHTMAN 


Chairman, School Committee, 
Brockline, Massachusetts 


Mr. George W. Wightman was born in Bos- 
ton and received his early education in the 
Brookline schools. He was graduated from 
Noble and Greenough School, Harvard College 
(A.B.), and Harvard Law School (LL.B.). He 
is now a practicing attorney in Boston. 

He has been a Brookline town-meeting mem- 
ber, vice-president of the Brookline Chamber 











The contribution made by leaders in the field 
of school administration was never more intense 
and at the same time more gratifying than it is 
at the present time. Those who head the board 
of education, though, are usually identified in an 
intimate way with the economic, civic, and social 
activities of their respective communities. 

Thus, they are also exposed to the influences 
which at times batter their opposition to the 
cause of popular education in the guise of econ- 
omy and retrenchments which are retrogressive 
in spirit and harmful in fact. The country must, 
in the stress and storm of a disturbed condition, 
look to these leaders for that calm steadfastness 
and guidance so essential to the school adminis- 
trative service. 
in every instance prepared by writers who were 
in close contact with their subjects. They have 
lifted into view the true merits of the persons 
here discussed and thus provide a series of char- 
acter studies well worthy the attention of the 
American school public. 








The biographical sketches here presented were 
of Commerce, president of a local Parent- 
Teacher Association, and executive-committee 
member of the Brookline Post of the American 
Legion. He has also served in various sports 
governing bodies: president, United States Lawn 
Tennis Association; vice-president, American 
Olympic Committee; and president, Boston 
Athletic Association. He is now president of In- 
dustrial Bankers of Middlesex, and a director 
of the Boston Arena and the Brookline Trust 
Company. 





GEORGE W. WIGHTMAN 
Chairman, School Committee, 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


Mr. Wightman has been on the school com- 
mittee one year, during which he served as 
chairman of the subcommittee on buildings. His 
general experience, due reliance upon informa- 
tion from competent experts, and ability to re- 
duce questions to clear-cut issues augur well for 
a businesslike and efficient administration. 


JOHN SCOTT HARRISON (4th) 


President, Board of Education, 
Helena, Montana 


John Scott Harrison (4th), president of the 
board of education at Helena, Montana, is a 
direct descendant of Benjamin Harrison (5th), 
signer of the Declaration of Independence and 
of William Henry Harrison (ist) one time Gov- 
ernor of Indiana, General in the War of 1812 
and ninth President of the United States, and a 
cousin of Benjamin Harrison (9th), twenty- 
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third President of the United States. History 
records that Mrs. William Henry Harrison 
(1st) did not go to Washington due to illness. 
The mistress of the Executive Mansion during 
General Harrison’s occupancy was Mrs. Jane 
Findlay Harrison, wife of the President’s second 
son, William Henry Harrison (2nd). Thus, 
John: Scott Harrison (4th) is the grandson of 
the hostess at the White House under the first 
Harrison régime. 





JOHN SCOTT HARRISON (41TH) 
President, Board of Education, 
Helena, Montana. 


Mr. Harrison was born on a farm in the then 
frontier State of Kansas on April 30, 1867; a 
son of Colonel James Findlay Harrison and 
Alice Kennedy Harrison, Kansas pioneers. He 
was privately educated in engineering and law; 
has been a lifetime student of literature and 
government; was active in politics for several 
years; and, in line with his illustrious ancestry, 
has been engaged professionally in government 
service. 

In 1903, Mr. Harrison married Mary Sophia 
Hill. He has two sons; Scott Hill Harrison of 
Helena and William Henry Harrison, secretary 
to the Law Librarian, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Harrison entered the government service 
in the early nineties; served with the U. S. En- 
gineering Corps in Yellowstone Park, with the 
U.S. Geological Survey, and in the department 
of what is now known as Cadastral Engineering 
service in the states of Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Nevada. He came to Montana in 1900 but was 
engaged in Cadastral Engineering in Oregon in 
1908-1910. Since 1910, he has been stationed 
continuously at Helena as District Cadastral 
Engineer in Charge of Public Surveys. 

Public service seems second nature with John 
Scott Harrison. During the world war he 
served on numerous committees; was chairman 
of the Lewis and Clark County War Savings 
Organization. He has served, and still serves, 
this community as director or chairman of var- 
ious corporate and civic boards including the 
City Board of Health, the Forestvale Cemetery 
Association, the Acacia Brotherhood, and more 
than a score of other organizations. He was, 
last year, chairman of the local committee for 


the George Washington Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion. 
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Mr. Harrison is a member of such organiza- 
tions of rare distinction as the Society of the 
American Revolution and the Society of De- 
scendants of the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

During the period of Mr. Harrison’s service 
on the school board a signal reduction in bond- 
ed indebtedness and in current expense has been 
made while, at the same time, the educational 
efficiency of the schools has been greatly in- 
creased. Space does not permit an enumeration 
of the various services rendered during the six 
years he has served as a member and president 
of the board. Suffice it to say, that few com- 
munities and few school systems have the rare 
good fortune to be blessed with the services of 
such a distinguished, honorable, and honored 
citizen. 


MRS. ELIZABETH WEST PIGEON A 
MEMBER OF THE BOSTON 
SCHOOL BOARD 


Mrs. Elizabeth West Pigeon was elected a 
member of the Boston School Committee in 
1930, receiving the largest number of votes ever 
recorded in favor of a woman for that office. 
Mrs. Pigeon, a graduate of the Bridgewater 
Normal School, has two degrees from Boston 
University, and has studied at Harvard and 
Columbia. She was a teacher before her mar- 
riage and had taught at the Teachers College 
of Boston. 

For over eight years prior to her election, 
Mrs. Pigeon had acted as associate manager in 
charge of the Boston Home and School Asso- 
ciation. Her contact with the homes and parents 
of Boston had been extensive, cordial, and in- 
spirational. She is now chairman of the depart- 
ment of education in the general federation of 
women’s clubs, and is also first vice-president 
of the National Association of Women Members 
of School Boards. 

Mrs. Pigeon, therefore, brings to the Boston 
School Committee a most desirable background. 
A student of education as evidenced by her nor- 
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MRS. ELIZABETH WEST PIGEON 
Member, School Committee, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


mal-school graduation and additional university 
training; a teacher skilled in modern classroom 
procedures, solicitous for the welfare of pupil 
and teacher; a mother conversant with the prob- 
lems of the home and the growing child; an ac- 
tive civic leader giving educational direction to 
the large Home and School Association of her 
city, and an officer in a national women’s organ- 
ization; a strong, womanly personality, coura- 
geous in her convictions, affable, sincere, and re- 
fined — this is the wealth of qualifications that 
Mrs. Elizabeth West Pigeon has brought to the 
Boston School Committee. 

Such qualifications could not but make a tell- 
ing appeal to the electorate of Boston. It is 
hoped that Mrs. Pigeon will serve for many 
more years on the Boston School Committee. 


An Objective Method of Selecting Teachers 


V. M. Hardin, Principal, Pipkin Junior High School, Springfield, 
Missouri 


The superintendent of schools of Springfield, 
like those of other cities, is confronted with the 
difficult problem of selecting efficient teachers 
for the school system. The average layman, or 
inexperienced teacher, feels that this is a very 
easy thing to do. 

John Jones files his application for a teach- 
ing position, submits data concerning his train- 
ing and experience, along with the names of 
those who can give some kind of evidence con- 
cerning his character and teaching experience. 
All the superintendent has to do is to weigh the 
data before him, keeping in mind the position 
to be filled, together with its responsibilities and 
peculiar requirements. If Jones’s qualifications 
and recommendations seem satisfactory, the 
superintendent recommends him to the board of 
education for election. If unsatisfactory, Jones 
fails to be chosen, and that is all there is to it 
in the mind of Mr. Layman, or Miss Classroom 
Teacher. Most superintendents wish that the 
procedure related were as simple as it seems, but 
the fact is that it is far from the actual truth. 
The selection of teachers in any school system, 
employing even so insignificant a number as 
five, is fraught with many dangers. 

If the selection of teachers were the only 
major problem confronting the superintendent, 
the situation would not be so complicated. The 
diligent school executive is busy with many 


other perplexing problems, such as the economic 
manipulation of the school budget, a sound 
policy of public relations, the growth and 
morale of the staff, and a host of others of less 
importance. The larger the school system the 
more complicated and the more numerous the 
problems. It is impossible for any one man to 
deal directly and adequately with each of these 
activities. The wise executive, instead of wasting 
all of his energies by trying to do the im- 
possible, will select a few capable members from 
his staff, clarify and assign specific problems to 
them, and hold them responsible for results. 


An Efficient Plan for Selection 
of Teachers 


The superintendent of the Springfield schools 
believes strongly in the principle of delegated 
authority and of staff participation in the 
administration of the school system. Acting on 
this principle, in January, 1932, he called into 
conference three members of the supervisory 
staff and two high-school principals. He ex- 
plained to them that he was appointing them 
as a personnel committee, whose function was 
to work out a more efficient plan for selecting 
teachers for the school system. The committee 
was not circumscribed by unwise limitations: 
hence, the members felt the challenge to bring 
their finest energies to the task. 
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A question that immediately presented itself 
to the committee was, What steps should a 
candidate take in order that he might be given 
due consideration for a teaching position in the 
school system? After investigating the problem, 
it was decided that the procedure described in 
the following paragraphs should be deemed 
essential: 

The candidate should first secure a copy of 
“instructions to applicants’ which the com- 
mittee had provided. The instructions include 
such items as, directions for filling out applica- 
tion blanks, transcripts, examination, personal 
interview, extracurricular activities, subjects 
taught in secondary schools, and qualifications 
for new teachers. If after reading the ‘‘instruc- 
tions to applicants,” the candidate should decide 
that she meets the requirements for the desired 
teaching position, she fills out the application 
blank and files it, together with a transcript of 
her college work, with the superintendent’s 
office. The application blank contains seven 
major divisions: (@) routine data, (b) personal 
data, (c) professional data, (d) experience data, 
(ec) nonprofessional experience, (f) professional 
reading, (g) references. Two of these major 
divisions receive quite a bit of consideration 
when weighing the applicant’s teaching quali- 
ties. One is the division dealing with personal 
data, part of which has to do with the health 
record of the candidate. The school nurse 
studies this part, and if the record is unsatis- 
factory, the individual will receive no further 
consideration. The second is the professional 
reading division. A list of outstanding profes- 
sional books have been listed and the applicant 
is asked to check once the books he has read, 
and twice, those with which he is sufficiently 
familiar to apply to his teaching. 

Reference blanks are sent to the persons in- 
dicated by the applicant. These blanks are in 
two forms. Form A is sent to superintendents 
and principals who can furnish information con- 
cerning the applicant’s personal characteristics 
and success as a teacher, provided she has had 
experience. Form B is sent to the college or 
university where the candidate received her 
training. This form ignores teaching experience, 
but deals more with the activities of the student 
while she was in training, and with her personal 
characteristics. 

The personnel committee decides a date for 
the applicant to appear for an examination, 
which includes both an intelligence and a 
professional-aptitude test. The purpose of the 
tests is to indicate something of the candidate’s 
mental ability and of her knowledge of funda- 
mental principles involved in teaching. 


Evaluating the Teacher’s Application 


The committee then evaluates the applica- 
tion, the transcript, the references, and the re- 
sults of the examination through the use of a 
definite scheme of scoring. If the applicant’s 
score on the various items seems indicative of 
high teaching ability, she is notified to appear 
before the personnel committee for an interview. 
The interview deals largely with such matters as 
personality, professional philosophy, and techni- 
cal knowledge. The committee tries to make the 
procedure as informal as possible in order that 
the candidate may have an opportunity to 
reveal the finest qualities she possesses. She is 
then told that she will be given further consider- 
ation, and if her qualifications justify a favor- 
able decision, she will be recommended to the 
superintendent to be placed on the available list. 

The committee weighs all the evidence at 
hand and, if their combined judgment indicates 
that the applicant is satisfactory, she is rec- 
ommended to the superintendent for consider- 
ation. No one is recommended for positions in 
general, but each is picked for a particular posi- 
tion for which she seems best fitted. 


(Concluded on Page 57) 








What Service May the School Board Expect of a 


Retirin g Executive? 


Arvid J. Burke, Schuylerville, New York 
(Concluded from May) 


In the first half of this article the duties of a 
retiring school executive, necessary to produce 
the following three classes of information, were 
outlined: 


1. An index to all records. 

2. The records or information needed to 
plan the educational program. 

3. The records or information needed to 
select, train, assist, and in other ways super- 
vise the staff necessary for planning and carry- 
ing out the educational program. 

The five further classes of records which are 
essential are as follows: 


IV. Leave the Information Needed to Organize, 
Group, Control, and Guide the Children and 
Adjust the Program to the Children 
Copies of All Policies Which Relate to the Above: 

. Policy toward promotion 

. Policy toward nonresidents 

. Policy toward admission of nonresidents 

Policy toward expulsion of nonresidents 

. Policy toward transfer of pupils 

Policy toward admission of residents 

. Policy toward expulsion of pupils 

. Policy toward discipline 

. Policy toward grouping and classifying children 

. Policy toward guidance 

Information Regarding Registration: 

Homeroom assignment chart 

. Section assignment chart 

Names of registration advisers 

. Registration bulletin 

Seat assignments in assembly 

Estimate of possible registration 

Results of a tentative spring registration 

Practice regarding first day of school 

. Plans for registration 

. Directions for registration 

. Conditions for admission to part-time or continua- 
tion school 

. Conditions for admission to night school 

. Conditions for admission of nonresidents 
Information Needed for Schedulemaking: 

. Copies of all schedules (class, extra-class, gymna- 
sium, etc.) 

. Enrollment by 

. Enrollment by 

. Enrollment by 

. Enrollment by grades 

. Enrollment by activities 

. Number of classrooms available 

. Capacity of each room 

. Number of teachers available 

. Estimated number of repeaters 

. Number of shops and laboratories available 

. Study-hall accommodations 

. Notes on part-time teachers 

. Notes on special teachers 

. Copy of criteria to be applied to schedule 

. Information on Attendance and Pupil-Accounting: 

1. Senior list and class lists 

2. Attendance problems 

3. Name of attendance officer 

4. Attendance bulletin 
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. Plans for improvement of attendance 
. School population map of city 
. Punctuality charts 
8. Pupils in each grade 
9. Directions for keeping registers 

10. Name of census enumerator 
11. Old census and census cards 
12. Old registers 
13. List pupils who should be in special classes 
14. Attendance records 
15. Copies of attendance reports 
16. Practice regarding tardiness and excuses 
17. Practice regarding transfer 
18. Names of pupils who are attendance problems 
19. Notes on population increase in district 

Copies of Rules, Regulations, and Traditions: 
. Noon-hour regulations 
. Fire-drill regulations 
. Regulations for passing of classes 
. Recess regulations 
. Regulations for tardiness and excuses for absence 
. School routine and regulations 
. Rules for use of gymnasium , 
. Regulations regarding transportation on busses 
. Rules for class parties 
. Library rules 
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14. 
1D. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
ai. 
22. 
23; 
24. 
25; 


26. 
ai. 


Regulations for opening school in the morning 
Toilet regulations 

Dismissal regulations 

Rules regarding scholarship 

Rules for participation in extra-class activities 
Rules for extra-class periods 

Rules for study hall 

Eligibility rules 

Regulations regarding athletics 

Regulations for ringing bells 

Locker-room regulations 

Regulations for use of athletic fields and stadia 
Regulations regarding transfers 

Rules and regulations for parking 

Regulations regarding admission and transfer of 
pupils 

Rules for care of flag 

Safety rules and regulations 


28. Rules and regulations regarding dramatic entertain- 


ments 


29. Regulations regarding nonschool honors to team 


Traffic regulations 


31. School code 


9 
30. 
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1. 


. Information Needed for Individual Guidance and 


Adjustment: 

Individual pupil records, such as: 

. Health 

. Economic conditions (family) 

. Standardized test scores 

. Conduct 

. Special interests 

. Educational plans 

. Character traits 

. Follow-up after graduation 

. Extra-class participation 

School district (residence) 

. Transfer 

. Changes in address 

. Follow-up in health 

. Picture 

. Guidance 

. Attendance 

. Profile chart 

Physical examinations 

Study habits 

Regent marks 

. Class marks 

7, Causes of failure 

7. Report cards 

. Date of graduation 

y. Diploma number 

z. Rank in graduating class 

a. Courses taken (dates, average, and test marks) 
b. Fathers’ and mothers’ names 

c. Evidence of birth date 

d. Eighth-grade or junior-high-school graduation 
e. Address and telephone number 

f. Date of birth 

g. Education of parents 

h. Language of the home 

i. Occupation of the father 

j. Work permits 
k. 
i 
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Work outside of school 
Intelligence-test scores _ 
m. Foliéw-up after graduation 


. Copy of adviser’s chart 

. Notes on placement bureau 
. Personnel charts 

. Guidance problems 

. Plans for guidance 


Information on Grading, Grouping, and Promo- 


tion: 


. Method of grading 

. Age-grade table 

. Mental age-grade table 

. Grade distribution charts 

. Class lists 

. Data of the bases used for grouping 
. Care of colored children 

. Information under “F” 


Information Needed for Discipline: 


. Copy of discipline cards 


Names of discipline “problems” 


. Troubles peculiar to particular teachers 
. Troubles pecul‘ar to particular activities 
. Practice regarding discipline 

. Use of penalty room 

. Use of discipline card 


Leave the Information Needed to Get the 

Building and Grounds Ready to Carry Out 
the Educational Program 

Copy of all Policies Which Pertain to the Above: 


. Policy toward school gardens 
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. Policy toward school museums 

. Policy toward telephones 

. Policy toward leasing rooms 

. Policy toward renting rooms 

. Policy toward leasing school property 
. Policy toward special use of building 
. Policy toward making repairs 

. Policy toward upkeep 

10. 
. Policy toward playgrounds 
a2. 
13. 
14. 


. Information Regarding the Janitors and Other 


Policy toward athletic fields and stadia 
Policy toward grounds 

Policy toward building additions 
Policy toward erecting new buildings 


Employees: 


. Total amount janitors’ work to be performed 

. Janitor’s work schedule for each building 

. Check list for building inspection 

. Copies of janitor’s contract 

. Basis for selecting persons for making repairs 

. Notes on elimination of waste time in janitor 


service 


. Names of janitors 

. Summer work of janitors 

. Procedure for building inspection 

. Notes regarding work of janitors 

. Notes on personal characteristics of janitor 

. Janitor problems 

. Plans for improving janitor service 

. Needed janitor service 

. List of the duties of each janitor 

. Method of determining janitor service needed 


. Information on the Building and Grounds: 
. Information regarding the buildings and grounds in 


general 

. Amount charged for use of building 

. Reports on existing buildings 

. Scores on existing buildings 

. Notes on buildings to be abandoned 

. Notes on accessibility of buildings 

. Distribution of buildings 

. Building changes needed 

. Studies of school plant and its use 

. Regulations as to who can use building 

. Regulations regarding use of building on Sun- 
day 
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. Information on particular rooms 


. What rooms used for outside agency 

. Purposes for which rooms can be used 

. List of rooms 

. Capacity of each room 

. Use of each room 

. Two-way utilization chart 

. Seating plans 

. Classrooms available 

. Room assignments sheet 

. Number of laboratories and shops available 

. Notes on which classrooms are best adapted 
for certain work 

1. Rooms used by old teachers 
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. Other information on the buildings and grounds 


. List of things to be done before school opens 
. Information on storage place of keys 

. Notes on ventilating system 

. Needed alterations in lighting system 

. Notes on garbage and rubbage disposal 

. Name of fire marshal 

. Repairs needed 

. Improvements needed on athletic fields 

. Instructions regarding program clock and bells 
Keys properly labeled 

. Building inspection procedure 

. Improvements needed to grounds 
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Books, Supplies, Equipment, Apparatus, Furni- 
ture, and Other Materials for Carry- 
ing Out the Program 
Copies of All Policies Which Pertain to Doing the 
Above: 


. Policy toward textbooks 
. Policy toward furnishing supplies ; 
. Policy toward purchasing apparatus, equipment, 


and furniture 


. Policy toward sale and salvage of school equipment 
. Policy toward laundry work 
. Policy toward distribution of free bulletins in the 


school 
Data Regarding Books, Supplies, Equipment, etc.: 


. Method of handling textbooks 

. Lists of textbooks adopted 

. Method of purchasing instructional supplies 

. Method of purchasing janitors’ supplies 

. Method of purchasing equipment, furniture and ap- 


paratus 


. Method of purchasing other needs 
. Check list of supplies 
. Method of disposing obsolete books, equipment, 


etc. 


. Conditions under which sell equipment 
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Lists of Things Needed: 
Furniture 

Instructional supplies 
Textbooks 

Forms 

Equipment 

Standardized tests 
Science supplies 

Science apparatus 


. Library supplies 


Library books 

Mugazines 

Printing needs 

Needs for health program 
Lunchroom equipment 
Estimate of stamps needed 
Janitors’ supplies 

Office equipment 

Office supplies 

Maps and other visual aids 
Apparatus 

Forms which need to be revised 
Needs of all departments 


. First-aid needs 


Accession Books and Inventories: 
Library books 

Textbooks 

Supplementary books 

Athletic equipment 
Home-economics equipment 

Shop equipment 

Science equipment and apparatus 
Commercial equipment 


. Visual equipment (including maps) 


Auditorium equipment 

Office equipment 

Lunchroom equipment 
Kindergarten equipment 
Other instructional equipment 
Janitors’ tools 

Instructional supplies (general) 
Janitors’ supplies 

Furniture 

Science supplies 

Office supplies 

Library supplies 


VII. Leave the Information Needed to Finance 
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the Educational Program 
Copies of Any Policies Which Pertain to the Above: 


. Policy toward illness of teachers 


Policy toward budget 
Policy toward funds of extra-class activities 


. Policy toward payroll 
. Policy toward lost checks 
. Policy toward overdrafts 


Policy toward notes and borrowing 


. Policy toward deficits 


Policy toward audits 
Data Regarding the Budget and Budgetmaking: 


. Fiscal calendar 

. Name of business-management committee 
. Budget-control committee 

. Information on school costs 

. Budget requests 

. Dates of fiscal year 

. Notes on community financial survey 
. Results of costs of comparisons 

. Notes on source of school revenue 

. Copy of budget 

. Copies of budget plans 

. Note on costs of instruction 

. Budget plans 


Information Regarding System of Accounting: 


. Information on system of accounting 

. System of accounting 

. List of contract districts and names of trustees 
. Salary schedule 

. Note on time and payment of salaries 

. Practice regarding payroll 

. Notes on sick-leave regulations 

. List of changes needed in accounting system 

. Copies of all financial reports 


Salary received by each teacher 
Information Regarding Insurance: 


. Notes on vault and messenger insurance 
. Notes on insuring of athletic contestants 


Method of placing insurance 


. Insurance on equipment 
. Name of adviser on insurance 


Notes on how to decrease fire risk 
Notes on insurance of educational supplies 
Insurance needs 


. Need for reducing insurance costs 
. Plans for insurance 


Other Data on Finances: 


. Procedure for administering extra-class-activities 


funds 


. Prices charged for services (shop services) 


Name of extra-class-activities treasurer 
Name of bank messenger 


. System of class expenditures ~ 


Notes on scholarship funds 


. Method of handling lunchroom finances 
. Charges for nonresident tuition 
. Practice regarding payment and accounting for 


nonresident tuition 
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VII. Leave the Information Needed to Perform 
Any Other Duties Necessary for Carrying 
Out the Educational Program 

Information Regarding the Central Office: 
. Policy toward routine matters 
. Policy toward clerical assistance 
. Notes on filing system 
Office hours for children 
. Office hours for the public 
. Regulations regarding use of telephones 
. Notes on clocks and bells 
. Method of handling announcements 
. Duties of each clerical assistant 

10. Notes on index system 

11. Copy of old desk calendar 

12. Statistical data and reports 

13. Dates for issuing and receiving reports 

14. Samples of all records and forms used 

15. Provision for nonschool signal if any 

16. Notes on forms which should be revised 

17. Names of chief executive’s cabinet 

18. Notes on division of labor in the school 

19. Copy of school routine 
20. Copy of school calendar 

B. Information Regarding Lunch Hour in Each 

School: 

1. Policy toward lunchroom and cafeteria service 

2. Practice regarding lunchroom and cafeteria service 
3. Name of person who operates cafeteria or lunch- 

room 

4. Number of lunch periods 

5. Lunchroom organization 

6. Names of children who get free milk 

7. Names of persons who furnish milk 

8. Cost of meals 

9. Assistance needed in lunchroom 

10. Needed changes in lunchroom 

11. Plans for lunch hour 

12. Lunch-hour activities 

13. Regulations regarding lunch hour 

14. Hours set aside for lunch 

15. Noon-hour problems 
C. Information Regarding Transportation and Traffic: 
1. Policy toward transportation 

2. Names of drivers 

3. Copies of transportation maps 
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. Copies of transportation routes 
. Copies of time schedules 
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6. Notes on needed changes in transportation 

7. Copies of transportation contracts 

8. Copies of drivers’ contracts 

9. Notes on transportation of academic pupils 

10. Transportation problems 

11. List of waiting places for children who take busses 

12. Copies of transportation plans 

13. Practice regarding crossing streets 

14. Practice regarding loading and unloading busses 

15. Plans for transportation 

16. Plans for traffic control 

17. Regulations regarding transportation on busses 

18. Copies of rules for drivers 

D. Information Regarding Publicity and Public Re- 
lations: 

. Policy toward school publicity 

Policy toward reports to parents 

. Policy toward school exhibits 

. Policy toward visiting days 

. Policy toward children selling for a benefit 

. Faculty policy toward charity 

. Notes on relationship with other schools 

. Names of reporters and editors 

. Program of publicity 

10. Copies of releases to papers 

11. Notes on parent-teacher associations 

12. Copies of forms for reporting to parents 

13. Names of key men in school district 

14. Names of officers of parent-teacher associations 

15. Names of influential citizens who will support the 

schools 

16. Notes on lines of cleavage in district 

17. Notes on lyceum course 

18. Policy toward alumni and former students 

19. Policy toward soliciting pupils by nonschool people 

20. Policy toward school legislation 

21. Notes on factions in district 

22. Policy toward offers of aid in athletics 

E. Information Regarding the Board of Education and 
the District: 

. Names of the board members 

. Characteristics of board members 

. Name of the clerk of the board 

By-laws of the board 

. Dates for regular board meetings 

. Order of business in board meetings 

. Boundaries of the district 

. Copy of history of the district 

. Notes on centralization of existing districts 
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Problems of the Superintendent in 


Connection w7zth Radio Broadcasts 
B. H. Darrow, Columbus, Ohio 


A problem often presents an opportunity. The 
fact that we are seriously discussing the problems 
of radio education is a proof that we believe that 
in its use there is an opportunity — an opportunity 
to improve our work as educators. 

The growth of this interest in the school use of 
radio has been so rapid during the past three years 
that school authorities who have as yet had no 
first-hand experience in their own schools and who 
are even a bit skeptical of its value, nevertheless 
feel obligated to study the matter. They are espe- 
cially interested in learning what, if anything, radio 
can add that is distinctly new and valuable. They 
want to know what improvement it can bring in 
teaching already being done. “What is to be gained 
by adding radio to an already difficult situation?” 
they ask. “Will it cost us more in bother than it 
contributes in assistance?” 

Unless a superintendent can clearly see a suffi- 
ciently worthy and attainable objective the first 
problem is to find one. Superficial study has already 
caused some educators to classify radio education 
as a fad to be avoided, and others to accept it as a 
panacea. Both are grievously in error. 

So let us frankly consider whether there is a 
middle ground. Has radio education sufficient and 
realizable objectives that merit enthusiastic accept- 
ance of it as a new method or tool? Nothing great 
or good is done without enthusiasm. If a superin- 
tendent cannot honestly become a bit enthused by 
what radio has to offer and can only worry about 
the difficulties entailed by its use in the classroom, 
then he should surely not attempt to use it. The 
results are quite likely to bé of indifferent value. 

Since this is true, the evidence of experienced 
superintendents is in order. They claim that the 
following objectives are attained: 

1. That it extends the benefits of expert teach- 
ing to all listeners. This includes not only master 


teachers but also superior methods. Thus drama- 
tization may enliven history, literature, and other 
subjects. 

2. It adds to the teaching staff of every par- 
ticipating school a host of nonprofessional teach- 
ers — the leaders of many lines of human progress 
—authors, artists, business leaders, scientists, 
statesmen, and so on. 

3. It permits teacher and pupil to “hear history 
happen” in the great events increasingly being 
broadcast. 

4. It extends the availability of teaching which 
lack of equipment has restricted, e.g., music appre- 
ciation, including the world’s greatest artists and 
symphony orchestras. 

And, speaking more exclusively from the admin- 
istrator’s viewpoint : 

5. It provides teacher training while in service. 
This is accomplished not only by the “samples” of 
good teaching afforded by the broadcasts to class- 
rooms but also by special “Teachers’ Forums” pro- 
vided at the close of the school day. 

6. It allows the more speedy and effective initia- 
tion of new movements. (This is an opportunity as 
yet little used.) 

7. It tends to unify the educational forces of 
state and nation. (In a strictly voluntary way.) 

Of course each of these objectives has a varying 
appeal to individual educators. Personal hobbies 
and enthusiasms may cause each superintendent to 
attach a different valuation. This shows up in the 
choice of available broadcasts. 

The first problem then, is to become informed. 
The second problem is that of physical equipment. 
Then follows choice of program, accommodation to 
the schedule, the instruction of teachers in the use 
of broadcasts, and codperation with the broadcaster. 
These we shall consider in order, concluding with 
a forecast of the future of education by radio. 
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Equipment 

The cost of satisfactory radio equipment is much 
less of a problem than most educators think. The 
sets are much improved and much less expensive. 
Dealers have from the outset accorded a large dis- 
count to schools. However, most of them have 
dealt only in receiving sets. Schoolmen think in 
terms of a master set providing in addition to a 
receiving set, a microphone, a phonograph attach- 
ment, a switchboard, and loud-speakers in each 
classroom. Yet the cost of equipping is unquestion- 
ably the principal obstacle to the extension of edu- 
cation by radio. 


Source of Funds 


School boards and parent-teacher associations 
have led in the movement to equip. A wide variety 
of school organizations have contributed. Athletic 
funds, music funds, motion-picture and home-talent 
shows, and the like, have provided funds. The 
country is also being dotted with sets given as 
memorials by senior classes. 

Then there are clubs, and all manner of organiza- 
tions who have volunteered to provide or assist in 
providing equipment. 

In a few instances, the pupils have contributed, 
and advanced students have done the wiring and 
made the switchboard. Individuals have also con- 
tributed many sets. 


What Type 


Experience indicates that listening in large groups 
is seldom advisable and that the pupils’ own class- 
room is the best place to receive the broadcast. 
Only occasional broadcasts have such wide appeal 
that a whole school should listen. Thus it is pos- 
sible for some schools to get along with only a part 
of their classrooms wired. Some schools move radio 
sets from room to room, maintaining that the at- 
taching of grounds and aérials and plugging into 
sockets takes but a moment. 

The average principal is, however, very anxious 
to have the central set. With it in his office, he is 
in complete control of the use of radio by his class- 
rooms. The microphone at his switchboard permits 
him to give instructions instantaneously to every 
classroom as well as to send phonograph recordings 
and radio programs as desired. Such sets are being 
offered at a wide range of prices. The more expen- 
sive outfits are claimed by their distributors to be 
necessary for sure and satisfactory performance. 
The salesmen of the less expensive ones claim that 
their outfits are simpler and fully as satisfactory. 
Suffice it to say that some of the less expensive 
outfits are apparently rendering satisfactory service. 

The set should have ample volume to bring in 
the stations desired. Several tests should be made, 
due to the fact that the volume of a station may 
vary considerably at different times. Waxing and 
waning is especially exasperating and there is no 
cure to apply. Tuning out is the only expedient. 
Also, to determine daytime volume, disregard night- 
time results. Daytime signal strength of any station 
is only about one half of its nighttime strength. 

If more than eight or ten speakers are to be used 
at once, the set as purchased for homes will fre- 
quently lack power and extra amplifying units will 
be needed. Some sets are claimed to have enough 
power to feed a still greater number of speakers 
successfully. This can easily be determined in ad- 
vance of installation by merely hooking on the 
speakers. If the distance from the set to various 
speakers varies a great deal, the volume of the 
distant ones may be lowered too greatly, and bal- 
ancing their impedance may become necessary. 
Likewise, if speakers of different types are used, 
balancing may become a necessity. 

The loud-speaker should be not more than five 
feet from the floor. If placed above the blackboard, 
the pupils must tilt their heads to hear it best. 
Some schools do not install the speakers in the wall, 
but arrange a bracket or shelf which can be lowered 
during a broadcast and raised at other times so as 
to leave the blackboard free. 

Many older types of loud-speakers were mushy 
or strident. Children should not be subjected to 
listening to them. If a broadcast is not reasonably 
loud and clear, no attempt should be made to listen 
to it. 

Likewise, community-made static may mar re- 
ception in some city schools, Leaky transformers, 
dynamos, elevator motors, X-ray equipment, etc., 
may ruin reception. For this reason, a superintend- 
ent should experiment first. He may also learn that 
the motors in the ventilators of his building need 
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by-pass condensers to eliminate static. Such prob- 
lems can usually be solved with the aid of local 
electricians and radio dealers. 


Choice of Broadcasts 


Schools of the air plan all their broadcasts for 
classroom use and are, therefore, first in the mind 
of the superintendent. By consulting the advance 
schedule and, when available, the detailed lesson 
leaflets, he can learn of the courses to be broad- 
cast, the grades for which they are intended, their 
objectives, the method of presentation, the instruc- 
tors, the dates, and the time of day. 

Thus he may know that the series of history 
dramalogs follows his schedule of instruction near 
enough that his teachers might well tune in. He 
may welcome the dramalog as a medium because it 
helps make history “live” and become real. He may 
decide that his fifth and sixth grades should follow 
a geography series and one on nature. In similar 
manner, he may consider whether he wants his 
lower grades to take part in story plays and rhyth- 
mics, listen to stories and to learn to sing new songs 
by radio. For his upper grades he may consider 
current-event series, civil government, health, and 
citizenship. For high school he is likely to have 
available foreign languages, dramatizations of the 
classics, physics, chemistry, or ancient history 
dramatized. His field of choice will vary, even 
though the national systems of broadcasting make 
their educational wares available to all. Local and 
regional broadcasts add to the supply. 


Other Educational Features 


But the radio stations carry many educational 
features that are not a part of any formal school 
of the air. These are rapidly becoming libraries of 
collateral material for those who use them. They 
do not fit into formal instruction so readily as 
school-of-the-air periods, but they oftentimes are 
by people of acknowledged worth and afford valua- 
ble information. Some administrators point out that 
the classroom schedule needs to be changed occa- 
sionally, that children will be obliged to shoot at 
moving targets later on, and that they should learn 
to do it while in school. While all should learn as 
long as they live, never again are many of them 
afforded a classroom set-up. 

Both chains are issuing lists of such broadcasts 
for the use of superintendents and teachers. Several 
universities are providing lists of current broad- 
casts. 
~ With such lists at hand a superintendent can 
bring in as guest speakers many famous men and 
women who are never otherwise available to his 
schools. Usually such features merit a hearing by 
only a portion of the student body —some class 
or classes to whom their message is timely —a 
highlight in a series on government, health, science, 
literature, or other study. 


History Happening 
A third type of broadcast for which many su- 
perintendents claim a high degree of inspiration 
and motivation is that of significant events. The 
inauguration of a president, the welcome of an 


Admiral Byrd, the opening of telephonic connec- 
tion to a new part of the globe, the sessions of a 
legislature, the opening of Parliament, the address 
of a Pope — these are the warp and woof of which 
history itself is made — and the radio gives us ears 
thousands of miles long that we may be “ear 


witnesses.” 
A Caution 


Here and: there an executive has made the mis- 
take of consulting his teachers in the choice of 
radio broadcasts. Yet the classroom teacher can 
bring success or failure to the reception. If she has 
not been convinced of the value of the broadcast, 
her apathy or unwillingness will be mirrored by 
her pupils. The radio should never be used in such 
circumstances. 

The better procedure is for the superintendent 
to counsel with the teachers in the choice of what 
shall come to each classroom, then assist in ac- 
commodating the chosen feature into the schedule, 
and set up a plan that will result in teacher and 
pupil being prepared for the broadcast, informed 
on how best to receive it, and how to make its 
value permanent. 


Accommodation 


First, the broadcast cannot possibly suit the 
preference of all schools as to day of week or time 
of day. The time is coming when many school 
broadcasts will be repeated, thus giving two chances 
for accommodation into a local schedule. 

Some schools shift a recess period in order to 
hear desired broadcasts. Others set certain periods 
aside as “radio, study or activity periods” so that 
the listening or the nonlistening will not throw the 
schedule awry. Many schools request that opening 
exercises be broadcast — not noting that a part of 
the schools open at one time and others at another. 
Especially does the broadcast bother in not fitting 
wholly into some period as set up by the local 
schedule. Manifestly, each superintendent must cut 
and fit, shift and accommodate in the manner most 
pleasing to him and his teachers. 

By far the greatest difficulty is met in high 
schools and junior high schools due to the inter- 
locking of schedules, irregular student schedules 
and general complexity of a school with many 
rooms, teachers, and activities. There is no golden 
path out of the difficulty. Until each desired broad- 
cast is on the air at two or more periods, some 
schools may find it impossible to avail themselves 
of it. However, there are partial escapes from the 
dilemma. Much of the value of a given broadcast 
may be saved by assigning pupils who are free at 
the time, to take notes and report at the next ses- 
sion of the class. This has added values for the 
pupils so chosen. It is more interesting and zestful 
than merely reporting from collateral reading. This 
same method is used by many schools for report- 
ing the general educational features on the air, 
those at night as well as the school-time broadcasts. 

The matter of accommodation of the radio teach- 
ing so as to become an integral part of the entire 
task of the school is less bothersome than might 
be expected. If it be material not contained in the 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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School Superintendents and the Public Mind 


VERY period produces its own peculiar situations and trends. 

The public mind is susceptible to moods and passions, and ex- 
presses itself at times in unmistakable terms. With a disturbed eco- 
nomic condition the public mind is more pronounced in voicing its 
feeling than its calm judgment. 

In the field of school administration, some unique situations are 
encountered, situations which are the direct result of the trend in 
the direction of retrenchment and economy in government. The 
school superintendent in a number of instances, has gotten himself 
into a wedge between public opinion and an attitude of defense in 
behalf of the school interests. 

There are cases here and there throughout the country in which 
at the moment the superintendent is under fire. His troubles find 
their origin in an avowed opposition to the order of retrenchment in 
making the school budget. In the effort to protect the schools, the 
superintendent has opposed all salary cuts, reductions in the teach- 
ing force, shortening of school terms, elimination of special services, 
extracurricular activities, and the like. 

Now the citizen who finds the tax burden greater than he can bear, 
and who is clamoring for a reduced budget, is venting his anger upon 
the superintendent of schools. Someone must be blamed for a bad 
situation, and he being a conspicuous figure in the school structure, 
must stand the brunt. 

In all these cases, it should be remembered that it is the first duty 
of the superintendent to protect and promote the interests of the 
schools. He may have been too strenuous in opposing what might be 
deemed justified economy, on that economy which, on the one hand, 
is necessary in the light of the funds at command and the preserva- 
tion of the schools on the other. But, no one can question his duty to 
loyally and firmly promote and defend the school interests. 

The superintendent who has kept out of trouble is he who has an- 
alyzed with some accuracy the economic situation, is fully informed 
on the tax ability of his community, and has stood ready to advise 
upon a reduced budget consistent with all the factors involved, or 
who has simply indicated the bare necessities, and has not attempted 
to influence the board of education to depart from the path of sound 
wisdom and common sense. 

Thus, the superintendent of schools who has not unduly projected 
himself into public controversy on school expenditures, submitted 
his views and recommendations within the routine of his office and in 
an unostentatious way to the board of education, has escaped the 
storm which is now raging in many communities. 

In all this, it should be remembered that the board of education is 
the one body directly responsible to the public. It is created by popu- 
lar vote and constitutes the connecting link between the taxpayer 
and the school. The superintendent of schools and the professional 
forces whom he guides are not directly answerable to the citizenship. 
They must deal with the board of education, bring their suggestions 
and recommendations to that body, and refrain from attempting to 
unduly influence the public mind on policies which belong wholly 
within the province of the board. 

Where trouble has arisen out of the prevailing economic condi- 
tions, in which superintendents have been seriously embarrassed, it 
has been due to a violation of the relationships upon which a school 
system is built. It is where the professional worker has stepped out 
of his part, and occupied the center of the stage, only to reap the 
opposition which was bound to expend itself upon the one nearest at 
hand. 
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Expedition in School Administration 


HERE are situations in the field of school administration which 

involve caution and deliberation, and whose solution must be 
preceded by research and study before a definite course can be pur- 
sued. Hasty action may be followed by embarrassments and com- 
plications. 

Likewise procrastination and unnecessary delay may Jead to waste 
and definite loss. Many of the troubles which, at this time, afflict 
school-administrative bodies are the legacies of inefficiencies and 
derelictions of a past day. If the school interests of Chicago, for in- 
stance, present an unparalleled situation, highly embarrassing and 
vexatious, it is because somebody blundered not only last year, but 
several years ago. 

Somebody failed in a timely anticipation of a future need and in 
estimating a task in its past, present, and prospective aspects. Where 
the maintenance of a school system depends for its financial support 
upon governmental agencies other than the board of education it- 
self, the latter cannot be held to blame. But even here an apprecia- 
tion of all the ramifications which enter into a problem should be 
known and exploited in order that security and stability be insured. 

Experience has taught again and again that a minor slip may lead 
to serious consequences. Thoughtlessness may characterize a delibera- 
tive body as it does a single individual. If precipitate action on the 
one hand or procrastination on the other may lead to trouble, it also 
follows that in either case there was a lack of ability and under- 
standing. 

In noting the many cases of misunderstandings and disagreements 
in the school field which find their way into the law courts for ad- 
judication, one may trace them to a blunder on the part of an indi- 
vidual or a group of men. Somebody advanced a hasty and ill-con- 
sidered action, and somebody else blindly concurred, and trouble 
followed. 

Many cases in which an incipient blunder led to embarrassing con- 
sequences might be cited. One of recent occurrence will suffice. A 
board of education in New Jersey removed a woman principal from 
the schools. A lawsuit followed. It was carried from the local court 
to the Supreme Court of the state. The principal won out. 

In the interim the school board installed another principal. With 
the Supreme Court decision, the community awoke to the fact that 
the school had two school principals, and two salaries to pay. Then 
more trouble followed. Some six hundred students walked out on a 
strike in protest to the reinstatement of the old principal. Public 
sentiment was stirred into partisanship. 

The whole trouble had its origin in a blunder. Someone misinter- 
preted the legal rights of a teacher, and overlooked the fact that a 
board of education is a public body whose acts are guided by law, 
and whose deliberations and findings must observe the tenets of 
right and justice. 

During recent years, an abundance of literature, in the form of 
books and magazine articles devoted to the legal and administrative 
scope and function of boards of education, has been brought to the 
fore. The informed and circumspect school administrator is never 
guilty of either hasty action or procrastination. He grasps a situa- 
tion in its entirety, sees the problem and its solution, and acts with 
directness and expedition. 


Interference of School Administration with 
Private Enterprise 


N RECENT years, the state courts have concerned themselves 

with the constitutional limitations of governmental encroach- 
ments upon business. Some of the state court decisions found their 
way into the Supreme Court of the United States. Here it has devel- 
oped that the principles which governed fifty years ago are by no 
means static and that with the passing of time they are subject to 
change. New conditions lead also to new conceptions and conclusions. 

It may seem somewhat far-fetched to discuss in the light of 
Supreme Court decisions some of the activities carried on in the 
schools as constituting an interference with private enterprise. But 
there are numerous cases on record where citizens have resorted to 
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legal means in preventing the school authorities from engaging in 
competitive enterprise. | 

Thus, restaurant keepers and owners of meandering lunch wagons 
have assailed the school cafeteria, furniture dealers have opposed 
the sale of trade-school products, merchants have combatted the 
sale of school paraphernalia to the pupils, etc., as a public inter- 
ference with private enterprise. 

Then, too, owners of amusement halls have fought against the 
free use of the high school for dances, movies, and other forms of 
entertainment. A case in Utah was carried to the Supreme Court of 
the state with the result that it was held that such use of the schools 
was in the interest of public education and therefore legal. The court 
decreed that a board of education is authorized to permit the use 
of the high-school building and grounds without charge by an organ- 
ized student body for dances, lectures, shows, games, and other 
entertainments, when the organized student body constituted part 
of the educational system. 

While these attacks have never, to our knowledge, reached the 
dignity of a test in the United States Supreme Court, nevertheless, 
they involve the same principles which control the decision of larger 
and more important cases. Here it may be said that two tendencies 
have become manifest. One deals with the government regulation of 
private undertaking and the other with a situation where govern- 
ment enters the field of business as a direct competitor. 

In the case of the latter, the highest court of the land holds that, 
where the public welfare is best served, public funds may be invested 
in projects which are competitive to private initiative and enterprise. 

It is probably at this point where the school-administrative inter- 
ests can be included under the interpretation that where they have 
thus far interfered with private enterprise such interference has been 
within the terms of subserving the public welfare. The maintenance 
of a school cafeteria is intended to conserve the physical welfare of 
the pupil and is in the interest of the disciplinary order of the school. 
The determination of this question for the individual community or 
school is entirely within the province of the local school authorities. 


School Support and the Sales Tax 


HE effort on the part of states to discover new sources of tax 
revenue has here and there resulted in a recognition of the sales 
tax. Educators have been inclined to support any innovation in the 
field of taxation that promised better school support. Thus, several 
states now administer a sales tax with apparent satisfactory results. 
The State of Illinois, however, which found itself in dire need of 
a more adequate income for the maintenance of government, did not 
fare so well with its new sales tax law. The State Supreme Court 
declared the law recently enacted as clearly unconstitutional be- 
cause it violated the rule of uniformity. 

It may be well to explain at this point just what is implied in this 
statement. The law, which provided for a three-per-cent tax on all 
sales, and thus promised to increase the state revenues by several 
million dollars annually, exempted the agricultural interests and 
the gasoline dealers from its provisions. 

It is an axiom in tax laws that the rule of uniformity must be 
adhered to. To hold that by uniformly exempting all farmers and all 
gasoline stations, and taxing uniformly all other interests, the rule 
of general uniformity is observed, is carrying the illustration too far. 
The lawmakers of Illinois must have been conscious of this fact, 
unless they wished to enact a law that would be certain to be ren- 
dered null and void by the Supreme Court. 

It is well for educators, who are concerning themselves with the 
subject of taxation in order to secure a more adequate support for 
the schools, to note the rule of uniformity as a basic fact in all tax 
legislation. 

While, we do not object to a sales tax where such can be devised 
in a manner that will increase the public revenue, and provide an 
efficient machinery for the administration of the law, we know, too, 
that its consideration has been in the nature of a subterfuge for a 
more substantial and effective tax measure. 

In the State of Illinois, the income tax was proposed, and was 
backed by groups of thoughtful citizens who recognized its equity 
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as a tax measure, and its efficiency as a revenue producer. But, those 
wishing to sidetrack the income tax found a substitute in a sales tax. 
The only comment that can apply here is that it seems remarkable 


that a great state in this advanced age can blunder on an important 


and imperatively needed tax measure, and not be able in advance 
to learn whether such a measure is constitutional or not. 


The Presidency of a Board of Education 


HE several factors which obtain in the field of school admin- 

istration have, in recent years, become quite clarified as to duties 
and responsibilities, and the relationships which weld them into a 
working whole. Much has been said and written to make plain the 
scope and function of a modern board of education and its allotted 
place in the scheme of government. 

The office of president of a board of education has come into 
recognition both as to the distinction it confers and the leadership 
that it implies in the field of school administration. It has been 
well said that no public office in the life of a community is more 
honorable and involves considerations of greater importance in the 
rearing of the youth for citizenship and for the attainment of that 
stability and progress upon which a nation must rely and rest. 

The office of president frequently becomes a matter of rotation 
among the members of the board of education. Prestige, character, 
and ability, and a fitness for leadership, usually determine the choice 
for the presidency. There are boards where the one-term idea ob- 
tains, but in many more a second term is accorded as an expression 
of appreciation for the service rendered during the first. 

The exceptional, however, obtains, more particularly in smaller 
communities where some one man serves for an unusual length of 
time. These exceptions are due to the fact that the one holding the 
office of the presidency is by common acknowledgment exceptionally 
fitted for the task assigned to him. 

The retention of a president of the board of education in the larger 
communities is even more rare. The business and professional men 
who serve here afford a wider choice for leadership. Nearly every 
man who serves on a large city school board may be qualified in a 
greater or lesser degree to serve as its president. 

In the light of this statement, the reélection of George J. Ryan 
as president of the New York City board of education assumes 
special interest and significance. He was unanimously selected by 
his colleagues for the twelfth successive term. That selection implies 
exceptional fitness for the exacting duties involved in presiding as 
executive head over the largest city school system in the United 
States. 

We may well ask at this point what these exceptional qualifica- 
tions, which George J. Ryan possesses, really are. To begin with, 
he enjoys the confidence of the community as a conscientious and 
capable citizen. The office not only involves an intimate knowledge 
of all that goes toward the making of an efficient school system, but 
it also implies the application of tact, skill, and judgment. 

The president of a board of education must primarily be conscious 
of the scope and function of his office. He must be clear as to the 
relationships and contacts with the board of which he presides, the 
professional forces with which he deals, and finally with the press 
and the public. Placed as he is in a conspicuous position, his every 
act effecting the matter of policy and expediency, he must at all 
times be circumspect and judicious. 

The example set by the administrative body governing the largest 
city school system in the United States has its gratifying aspects. 
Its outstanding position in the field of school administration ren- 
ders it policies and departures of interest to the rest of the city 
school systems. The thoughtful and considerate approach to a gi- 
gantic task, making for stability and security, prompts emulation 
on the part of other communities, other school administrative bodies, 
other school officials. 

Thus, we commend President George J. Ryan with the confidence 
that he may give his services to the New York school system with 
the same loyalty and ability in the future that he has in the past, 
and that he is morally, mentally, and physically strong enough to 
perform a great task with credit to himself, his constituents, and 
incidentally to the nation. 





REDUCING Electricity Costs in Schools 


H. H. Linn, Business Manager, Public Schools, Muskegon, Michigan 


During this period of economic depression it is 
necessary for the schools to effect all reasonable 
and possible economies. One of the many present 
sources of waste that may be reduced is in the use 
of electricity. Electricity costs may be reduced by 
(1) preventing waste and reducing consumption, 
and (2) by securing lower rates. 


How to Reduce Consumption 


There are many opportunities for reducing the 
consumption of electricity, since at the present time 
there are so many avenues of waste. A number of 
suggestions will be listed to point out how con- 
sumption and costs may be reduced. 

1. Pupils and Employees May Be Organized in 
a Campaign to Prevent the Waste of Electricity. 
A Michigan city that had been paying out $15,000 
annually for electricity was able to reduce the costs 
approximately $2,000 as the result of a campaign 
to eliminate waste. At the beginning of the year, a 
circular letter was sent out to all employees (in- 
cluding teachers) asking them to coéperate in this 
movement and requesting them to turn off all lights 
when not needed. A small card about 4 by 6 in. 
with the words, “Please turn off lights when not 
needed,” was tacked up near each light switch as 
a reminder. Follow-up letters were sent out each 
month, with tables and charts pointing out how 
bills for electricity compared with former periods. 
Copies of these charts and tables were also posted 
on bulletin boards. The consumption and cost fig- 
ures showed a marked reduction from those of the 
previous year. 

2. Window Shades Adjusted to Admit More 
Natural Light with Less Need for Artificial Light. 
Full advantage should be taken of natural lighting 
conditions to avoid the needless use of artificial 
lights. It is a common experience to step into a 
classroom and find lights burning, while at the same 
time the window shades may be covering one half 
or more of the window area. There are times when 
the shades must be drawn to shut out the direct 
rays of the sun, but many teachers have the habit 
of adjusting the shades for the sake of appearance, 
without considering the practical results. When 
school-building standards call for a large amount 
of window space, it is inconsistent to cover up this 
space by drawing the shades even part way, except 
for preventing excessive glare or direct sunshine. 
A good rule is to require the teachers to roll up 
their window shades each morning when they enter 
their rooms, and to make proper adjustments dur- 
ing the day as the occasion demands. If the en- 
gineer is instructed to pull the main switch and 
“blink” the lights soon after the opening of the 
morning session, the teachers are reminded to turn 
off needless lights. 

As a rough measure it may be said that the up- 
per one third of the window space is as important 
for lighting purposes as the lower two thirds. When 
the upper space is clear, the light is reflected from 
the ceiling, and diffused toward the inner part of 
the room. 


Preventing Waste 


3. The Use of Lights at Night May be Curtailed. 
The consumption of electricity may be reduced by 
limiting the use of various parts of the building 
for night activities. This does not mean that worth- 
while activities should be denied the use of the 
building, but designated areas may be set aside for 
such purposes, without throwing open the entire 
building. Gates thrown across the corridors prevent 
children, especially, from running through the halls 
and turning on lights in various places. When eve- 
ning meetings are held, the lights should not be 
turned on long in advance of the arrival of the 
visitors. They should be turned off promptly at the 
close of the meeting when the people have left. 

When school employees are required to do clean- 
ing after dark, they should be instructed to turn 
out lights in unoccupied parts of the buildings. 
Rows of corridor lights should not be allowed to 
burn while employees work in rooms. Less elec- 
tricity is consumed when two night employees work 
together in one room, instead of separately in two 
rooms. However, this may not be an economical 
procedure if the employees do less efficient work 
when paired. There is some difference of opinion 


in regard to this matter. Some authorities believe 
more work is done when the employees work sep- 
arately, while others believe that two people work- 
ing together can accomplish more and _ better 
results.? 

4. Some Types of Electric Lamps More Efficient 
Than Others. All makes of electric-light bulbs are 
not equally efficient. The so-called Mazda Lamps 
are generally considered the most efficient and eco- 
nomical, although the first cost of the bulbs may 
be slightly higher than the cost of other independ- 
ent brands. While it would be unfair to advise that 
non-Mazda? lamps should not be used in schools, 
many of the so-called independent lamps are so in- 
efficient and wasteful of electricity that they should 
not be used, even if they are obtained free of 
charge. 

The fact that a lamp may last a long time before 
being burned out does not in itself indicate effi- 
ciency or economy. As a matter of fact, just the 
reverse is usually true, for a lamp designed for 
long life must sacrifice efficiency. A more impor- 
tant consideration is the energy consumed during 
its lifetime, since this usually costs far more than 
the lamp itself. 

The old carbon-filament type of lamp is so in- 
efficient that any such bulbs remaining in the build- 
ings should be destroyed and new tungsten lamps 
substituted in their place. 

Some claims are made that the so-called “Day- 
light” lamps are more efficient than the standard 
lamps. This has been disproved by tests that show 
that these lamps are Jess efficient in some instances, 
and less economical in most instances. 

The inside-frosted lamps are more efficient than 
the outside-frosted lamps and are easier to keep 
clean. Contrary to the general opinion, the inside- 
frosted lamp is not less efficient than the clear- 
glass type. 

Large lamps are generally more efficient than 
small ones. Where a single lamp will take the place 
of a cluster of smaller ones, this arrangement 
should be made. 

Some lamp companies guarantee their products 
to burn at least 1000 hours and replace the lamps 
which fail to meet this standard free of charge. 
Defective lamps should be replaced without addi- 
tional cost. 


Excessive Lamp Sizes as Waste 


5. The Size of Lamps May be Reduced in Some 
Instances. While it is probably true that, in gen- 
eral, the illumination of schoolrooms can be greatly 
improved by increasing the size of the lamps used. 
there may be places where the lamp sizes may be 
reduced. For example, the corridors may be lighted 
with 200-watt lamps, closely spaced. For practical 
purposes the 150-watt, or even the 100-watt lamp, 
may give sufficient illumination. 

Indirect-lighting fixtures that reduce the effi- 
ciency of the lamps should be replaced with differ- 
ent fixtures, permitting the substitution of smaller 
lamps, without decreasing the illumination. 

Spaces entered only occasionally, such as attics, 
tunnels, and closets, do not require large lamps. 
Where lamps are seldom used, the consumption of 
electricity may be slight so that the cost does not 
amount to much. However, if rates are based on 
connected loads, the size of the lamps will affect 
the cost, even if they are never lighted. 

6. The Lights Arranged on More than a Single 
Switch. The average classroom should be equipped 
with at least two light switches, and larger rooms 
require several. With this arrangement, it is not 
necessary to burn all the lights when only one sec- 
tion of the room requires artificial illumination. 
There are times when pupils seated near the win- 
dows have sufficient natural illumination, but those 
seated toward the inner section require additional 
lighting. 





1Reeves reports that in three tests with two men working to- 
gether, the inefficiency was 75, 84, and 58 per cent of what it 
would have been with the men working separately. Reeves, 
Charles E., “Keeping the School Floors Clean,” The Nation’s 
Schools. Vol. VII, May, 1931, pp. 60-63. 

2At least one of the widely advertised non-Mazda lamps comes 
up to the U. S. Government specifications and is purchased for 
Federal Government use. The brand can be ascertained by writing 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards. : 
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If teachers remaining after school need the lights 
for desk work, the double-switch arrangement will 
permit adequate lighting for their purposes from a 
single row of lights. In some schools, the teachers 
are provided with individual desk lamps, or a ceil- 
ing light, with a pull chain so that only a single 
light is burned for her convenience. 

When rooms — especially study halls — are par- 
tially occupied, seating arrangements may be made 
so that pupils are placed in seats nearest the win- 
dows, where the natural lighting conditions provide 
the necessary illumination without the use of elec- 
tricity. However, it should be emphasized that, 
while it is desirable to reduce needless waste and 
consumption of electricity, this movement should 
not be carried to the point where pupils and teach- 
ers suffer inconvenience or actual discomfort. Poor 
lighting conditions result in eyestrain, headaches, 
and nervousness, and interfere seriously with the 
progress of pupils and teachers. There is no econ- 
omy in saving electricity in terms of cents, when 
it means dollars for doctor bills and cost of re- 
éducating failures. 

In general, corridor lights should be staggered 
so that the lighting may be flexible. In some school 
corridors, where artificial illumination is required 
during the day, a single light strategically placed 
serves all daytime needs. 


Cleanliness an Economy 


7. Windows, Skylights, and Light Fixtures Kept 
Clean. Dirty windows and skylights prevent the 
admission of a large proportion of the visible light 
that strikes the glass. If the glass is exposed to the 
weather for several months without cleaning, the 
light transmission is reduced from 25 to 50 per 
cent below the transmission of clean glass. Dirty 
light fixtures also cut down the efficiency of the 
artificial lighting units. Frequent cleaning of win- 
dows and fixtures improves lighting conditions and 
reduces the bills for electricity. 

8. Properly Painted Rooms Require Less Artifi- 
cial Illumination. Rooms with light-colored walls 
require less artificial lighting than do those with 
darker walls, other things being equal. If the ceil- 
ings are painted a light color with a smooth sur- 
face, the natural light will be better reflected to- 
ward the inner part of the room. In rooms in which 
close visual application is necessary, walls should 
have a reflection factor within the range from 30 
to 50 per cent, and ceilings should have a reflection 
factor of at least 65 per cent.* 

9. The “Electric Eye” May be an Aid in Ad- 
justing Conditions. A new development in the 
lighting industry is the “electric eye,” a device 
which automatically switches on the electric lights 
when the natural illumination is insufficient. This 
device offers possibilities of increasing scholastic 
achievements through better lighting conditions, 
and serves to prevent needless consumption and 
waste of electricity. 

Switches have been perfected to turn off auto- 
matically within a short time after being turned 
on. While the use of this type of switch in school 
buildings may be limited. there may be places 
where they can be installed to good advantage. 


Wiring and Switches 


10. Faulty Wiring, Switches, Fuses, Appliances, 
and Connections Cause Loss of Electricity. The 
size of the wiring should be adequate to care for 
the load, as an undersized wire results in a loss of 
energy. Loose connections, poor insulation, and old 
fuses also result in losses of electricity. 

Some electric appliances consume a great deal 
more energy than other appliances do without pro- 
ducing better results for specific purposes. As a 
general rule, only approved appliances should be 
purchased. Equipment sold solely on the basis of 
original cost may prove far more costly in the 
long run when the cost of operation is considered. 

11. Key Switches Installed in Some Locations. 
It has been suggested that the use of key switches 
for turning the lights on and off in place of the 

(Concluded on Page 58) 


3Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 382, 
“Code of Lighting School Buildings,’ Supt. of Documents. 
Government Printing Qffice, Washington, D. C., 10 cents. 
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Because these forgings are more 
than three times as strong as the 
best brass and bronze castings and 
because the working parts will 
wear - - literally - - for centuries, 
we are drop-forging the new Von 


Duprins, types B2 and C2. 


Forged under pressures exceeding 
one and one-third million pounds, 
the parts are exceedingly dense and 
are rarely beautiful in their mirror 
surface and accuracy of detail. 


Working parts are forged of bronze 





bearing metal having 175-225 Brin- 


nell tests. 


Your particular attention is called 
to the series B2 devices, corre- 
sponding with and utilizing every 
feature of, the genuine Type “B” 
Von Duprin cast devices, but with 
far greater strength, far longer life, 
far greater charm of. surface and 
detail. And the forging process 
enables us to sell them at prices no 
higher than the Type “B” cast de- 
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VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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LOST TIME NEVER RETURNS 


An Inefficient School Wastes the | 
Time of Both Teachers and Pupils 


It causes an intolerable and needless waste of money 


and effort. 


“Standard” Electric Time Service cuts this loss and op- 
erates your schools with smoothness and precision — 


eliminating all waste and confusion. 


Central High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Standard’ Electric Time Service is indispensable for 


the proper conduct of the modern school. 


continuously. 


It is a gilt-edge investment that pays large dividends 


Another ‘Standard”’ installation. 


. . « Wm. B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis 





THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


ATLANTA, 903 Williams Mill Road, N.E. BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


Baltimore Trust Bldg. BUFFALO, 220 Delaware Ave. DALLAS, 
2920-7th Ave.,So. CHICAGO, Monadnock Bids. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


10 High Steet COLUMBUS, 83 South High St. KANSAS CITY,MO., Mutual Bids. PHILADELPHIA, Architects Bldg. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CALIFORNIA, 950 Parker Street, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


| 








C Fchool Law 


Recent Decisions 

School trustees have no power or authority to select 
a depository bank and relieve the treasurer or his sur- 
ety from liability for money lost through the insol- 
vency of the depository, and in an action on a town- 
ship treasurer’s bond for a loss resulting from the in- 
solvency of the depository bank, the trustees are not 
estopped to claim indemnity from the surety on the 
bond by reason of the fact that they attempted to 
select a depository. — Trustees of Schools v. Hammond, 
266 Ill. App. 552. 

A surety on a township treasurer’s bond, knowing 
that the treasurer is required to furnish the bond re- 
quired by statute, is not relieved from liability because 
the bond executed contains, in addition to the statutory 
provisions, a provision exempting the surety from lia- 
bility for any loss sustained by virtue of the failure of 
a bank or other depository to pay over funds deposited 
with it, the school trustees having no power to accept 
a bond containing such provision; and, in a suit on 
the bond, there was no error in reforming the bond by 
striking therefrom such provision and another provi- 
sion not found in the statutory form.— Trustees of 
Schools v. Hammond, 266 Ill. App. 552. 

In an action by the surety on a bond of the school 
treasurer, who was also an agent of the building and 
loan association, to recover school funds embezzled or 
misappropriated which came into the association’s pos- 
session, allegations of the petition were held to disclose 
that the association was innocent of any knowledge of 
the trust character of the funds coming into its pos- 
session. — Aetna Casualty v. Local Building and Loan 
Association, 19 Pacific reporter (2d) 612, Okla. 

In an action by the surety on a bond of a school 
treasurer, who was also an agent of the building and 
loan association, to recover school funds embezzled or 
misappropriated which came into the association’s pos- 
session, allegations of the petition were held not to af- 
firmatively disclose that the association parted with 
value by reason of the receipt of trust funds. — Aetna 
Casualty v. Local Building and Loan Association, 19 
Pacific reporter (2d) 612, Okla. 


School-District Property 
The furnishing of free motor transportation to pub- 
lic-school children was held “a public governmental 
function,” and, therefore, neither a consolidated school 
district, its board, nor the individual members thereof, 





acting in good faith, are liable for injuries to pupils 
caused by the negligence of a truck driver (Okla com- 
plete statutes of 1921, § 10465).— Wright v. Consol- 
idated School Dist. No. 1 of Tulsa County, 19 Pacitic 
reporter (2d) 369, Okla. 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 


A high-school student is entitled to attend the most 
convenient high school in the county of his residence 
(Ky. supplementary statutes of 1932, § 4526b-5).— 
Eastham v. Greenup County Board of Education, 56 
Southwestern reporter (2d), 550, 247 Ky. 16. 

The privilege of a high-school student to attend the 
most convenient high school in the county is confined 
to the selection of a high school maintained by the 
county board of education or one in which the county 
board is compelled to make arrangements for attend- 
ance (Ky. supplementary statutes of 1932, § 4526b-5). 
Eastham v. Greenup County Board of Education, 56 
Southwestern reporter (2d) 550, 247 Ky. 16. 

The determination of what is the most convenient 
high schvol for a high-school student to attend is a 
question of fact under particular circumstances (Ky. 
supplementary statutes of 1932, § 4526b—-5).— East- 
ham v. Greenup County Board of Education, 56 South- 
western reporter (2d) 550, 247 Ky. 16. 

Where students, before completing the ninth and 
tenth grades offered by their home district, attended 
another district high school, the home district was held 
not liable to the other district for tuition (Wyoming 
laws of 1923, c. 42, 51, and c. 64, §1, amending the 
laws of 1921, c. 22, §1).— State v. School Dist. No. 
12, Niobrara County, 18 Pacific reporter (2d) 1019, 
Wyo. 

A student boarding within the school district while 
attending the high school, but returning to the parents’ 
home in another district during the week-ends, was 
held a “resident” of the latter district, as regards tui- 
tion; “domicile” and “residence” being distinguishable 
(Wyo. laws of 1923, c. 64, §1, amending the laws of 
1921, c. 22, §1).— State v. School Dist. No. 12, Nio- 
brara County, 18 Pacific reporter (2d) 1010, Wyo. 

A student living with her mother within a school d‘s- 
trict while attending high school, but at week-ends re- 
turning to her home in another district, was held a 
“resident” of the latter district as regards tuition (Wyo. 
laws of 1923, c. 64, § 1, amending the laws of 1921, c. 
22, $1.).— State v. School Dist. No. 12, Niobrara 
County, 18 Pacific reporter (2d) 1010, Wyo. 

A school district was held not liable to another dis- 
trict for tuition for the former district’s residents 
attending the latter district’s high school, without 


Mercantile Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, 
DENVER, 562 Pennsylvania St. NEW YORK CITY, 





McKnight Bldgs. SCRANTON, 148 Adams Ave. 
50 Church St. TAMPA, 5505 Central Ave. 


LOS ANGELES, 124 West 4th Street 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CAN., LTD., 726 St. Felix St., MONTREAL, P. Q., CAN. 


“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 





written permission (Wyo. laws of 1923, c. 51).— State 
v. School Dist. No. 12, Niobrara County, 18 Pacific 
reporter (2d) 1010, Wyo. 
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¢ Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The school board has adopted 
a drastic economy program for the school year 1933- 
34, which calls for various curtailments in the school 
program. The saving will be effected by a downward 
revision of the salary schedule to average 10 per cent, 
elimination of shopwork and homemaking in the fifth 
and sixth grades, suspension of supervision in the ele- 
mentary grades, an increase in the size of classes, and 
the closing of one school. The action was taken to 
reduce the operating expenses to meet a reduction in 
revenue, due to a decrease in state aid and a voluntary 
contribution in the present budget. 

4 Belleville, Ill. The school board has voted to cut 
the salaries of teachers, janitors, and other employees 
and to reduce the budget for school supplies and equip- 
ment. The economies will result in a saving of $21,000. 

4 Kenton, Ohio. The school board has taken up 
plans for retrenchment in school expenses during the 
next school year. Among the proposed economies are 
an increase in the size of classes, elimination and con- 
solidation of classes and other economies. 

4 East Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has sold 
a $50,000, six-month note to the Ohio Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund. The note will go to meet the unpaid 
salaries of teachers which were in arrears. 

@ Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. The school board has 
adopted a drastic economy program for the operation 
of the schools next year. Under the program, music, 
manual-arts, and domestic-science classes have been 
eliminated and a radical reduction in salaries has been 
made. Maintenance costs for the schools have been 
greatly reduced through the postponement of repairs 
and reduction of wages. The action was taken to meet 
a reduced school revenue, due to a 45-per-cent reduc- 
tion in tax duplicates and a loss of 50 per cent in de- 
linquent taxes. 

4 Fordson, Mich. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $1,660,495 for the school year 1933, which 
reduces the estimate by $76,000. Employees of the 
schools were given salary reductions ranging from 5 to 
20 per cent. The action was taken to meet an antici- 
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chalk crayon. 








If you want to make permanent 
marks on your blackboards — 


® For permanent marks on black- 
boards, use a cheap, unrefined 


® *HYGIEIA will not give you 
permanent marks. The ingredi- 
ents are pure and so refined that 
it erases easily and completely. 





DON’T BUY ‘HYGIEIA! 








ONE GROSS 





“Old Faithful” 
YGIEIA. 
DUSTLESS 
















THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO . NEW YORK 
MADE INUSA 
REG US PAT OFF 


= *HYGIEIA has been developed to 
keep the “tooth” of the blackboard 


in perfect writing condition. 


® Blackboard equipment iscostly—the 
difference in cost of chalk crayons 
is slight in comparison. Why make 
a slight saving at a great expense? 


“HYGIEIA IS BLACKBOARD INSURANCE 


THE AMERICAN 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES 


“Old Feithiul™ 


CRAYON COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVE., SANDUSKY, ON10 


NEW YORK OFFICE - 200 FIFTH AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO - 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS + SANTA FE BUILDING 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





pated tax delinquency of 15 per cent, which calls for a 
30-per-cent cut in all salaries. 

¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. Salary reductions amount- 
ing to $561,289 for teachers have been approved by 
the board of education. The salary of the superinten- 
dent of schools was reduced from $9,000 to $6,000 a 
year. 

4 Virginia, Minn. A reduction of $82,151 in operat- 
ing expenses of the schools during the first eight months 
of the fiscal year, has been reported by J. G. Brandt, 
assistant clerk of the board of education. Disburse- 
ments for new outlays were found to be $43,490 below 
last year’s figures, while $24,681 was eliminated from 
general control expenditures. The saving in general con- 
trol was effected by cutting fire insurance to net a re- 
duction in premiums from $21,247 to $2,372. Teachers’ 
salaries were reduced $13,493, while expenditures for 
supplies declined from $26,498 to $18,764. 

4 Council Bluffs, Iowa. The school board has voted 
to make a cut of $127,900 in its 1933-34 budget. The 
saving will be effected through the elimination of cer- 
tain departments, the curtailment of the school year, a 
reduction in the number of positions, and salary cuts 
for the teachers. Teachers’ salaries, which will bear the 
burden of the reduction, will be cut $65,000. 

¢ Superior, Wis. The school board has voted to co- 
Operate with the city government in reducing city ex- 
penses. 

4 Pontiac, Mich. The state loan board has approved 
a $120,000 scrip issue of the school board. The scrip 
will be issued in denominations of $1, $5, and $10, and 
will be secured by delinquent taxes of 1930 and 1931, 
totaling $730,000. The money will be used to pay teach- 
ers and other school employees. The board has issued 
a notice, urging delinquent taxpayers to pay their taxes. 
Under the Bellows bill, passed by the legislature, de- 
linquent taxes for 1930, 1931, and 1932 may be paid 
up to July 1, 1933, without penalty or interest. 

4 Under a ruling of the Indiana State Board of Edu- 
cation, physical education in 255 state high schools has 
been made optional. The subject will remain mandatory 
in the other high schools of the state. 

@ Mamaroneck, N. Y. The school board has adopted 
its budget for the school year 1933-34, which calls for 
an appropriation of $717,771, with a tax rate of $8.71 
for each $1,000 of assessed valuation. The budget is a 
reduction of 15 per cent from the estimate of 1932. The 
saving was effected by a cut of 10 per cent for teachers 
receiving from $1,500 to $3,000 a vear, and a cut of 15 
per cent for those receiving more than $3,000 a veer. 


4 Thirty-nine parishes in Louisiana have voted for 
the adoption of the proposed plan of the state tax- 
reform commission. The proposed plan provides $10,- 
000,000 annually for the support of the schools and 
would abolish local maintenance taxes, increase school 
revenues, and decrease ad valorem taxes. Under the 
plan, each parish would supervise its own funds in- 
dependently, so long as it did not go into debt. Three 
fourths of the state support would be distributed to 
parishes on a per-educable-child basis, just as the state 
school fund is now distributed, and the remainder on 
the basis of need to meet minimum educational re- 
quirements. 

¢ Atlanta, Ga. The school board has received a 
report of its special survey committee, recommending 
certain economies in school expenditures and suggesting 
changes in the administrative methods. The committee 
has recommended that the present system of annual 
automatic increases in teachers’ salaries be restricted, 
resulting in savings of $35,500 this year, $97,550 in 
1934, and $6,000 in 1935. Other recommendations pro- 
pose a special tuition charge for pupils who have failed 
twice, restriction of registration for courses in oppor- 
tunity or night schools, elimination of the franking 
charge for use of school buildings, establishment of a 
salary step for cadet teachers, sale of all passenger 
automobiles used in the school department, and es- 
tablishment of the long school day. 

The committee also suggested that pupils of high 
mental capacity be allowed to speed up their progress, 
and that kindergarten training be not required for stu- 
dents with the mental capacity to do first-grade work. 
It is estimated that the committee economies would 
save $40,000 a year and would affect largely employees 
in administrative and supervisory departments of the 
school system. 

¢ Alamosa, Colo. The school board has approved a 
budget for 1933, calling for a 20-per-cent reduction in 
school expenses. The saving wll be effected by the elim- 
ination of departments, combination of classes, and 
salary cuts. 

@ Richmond, Va. The school board has proposed 
a 10-per-cent salary cut for teachers to offset a reduc- 
tion of $100,000 in the annual budget. The board has 
considered the suspension of annual salary increments, 
sick leaves, and extra allowances, all of which the 
teachers oppose. 

4 Tampa, Fla. Principals of the five high schools 
have been assigned the task of carrying out various 
economies for reducing the cost of high-school opera- 
tion. Courses will be eliminated, the teaching load will 


be increased, small classes will be discontinued, and a 
reduction will be made in the teaching staff. The vari- 
ous economies to be carried out will effect a substantial 
Saving to offset a greatly reduced budget. 

# Mobile, Ala. The school board has proposed that 
the school budget be reduced to $650,000 for the 
school year 1933. 

# Snohomish, Wash. The school board has adopted 
an economy program, calling for the closing of one 
grade school, salary cuts, and other economies in op- 
erating expenses. The economies will effect a saving of 
$6,422 in operating costs of the schools. 

4 Norwalk, Conn. The school board has adopted 
a tentative budget of $455,543 for the school year 
1933-34, which is a reduction of $32,894 from the 
estimate of 1932. The salary item was reduced to 
$391,435, or a saving of $96,025. 

# Chicopee, Mass. The school board has voted to 
make a fifteen-per-cent reduction in salaries for the 
next year. The action has paved the way for a loan 
of $400,000 to the city to meet outstanding bills and 
payrolls. 

4 Concordia, Kans. The school board has proposed 
a reduction of $22,000 in operating expenses in order 
to balance the budget. The action became necessary 
because of a reduction in revenue, due to lowered real- 
estate valuations and a limited tax levy. 

4 Atlantic, Iowa. The school board has voted to 
make a reduction of $20,000 in the 1933 school budget. 
Of the total saving, $17,888 will be effected through 
a reduction of teachers’ salaries. A reduction in ex- 
penses for school equipment has been made to effect a 
saving of $2,112. 

4 Hot Springs, Ark. The school board has voted a 
reduction of $30,000 in the annual budget. The saving 
will be made by drastic salary reductions for all 
school employees, from the janitor to the superintend- 
ent, the reductions to take effect next September. 

4 New Haven, Conn. The school board has voted 
to retire 16 members of the teaching staff, most of 
whom have taught from 40 to 50 years in the schools. 
The action of the board in retiring these teachers has 
been attributed to the financial conditions and a desire 
to cut school expenses next year. A saving of $150,006 
in the school payroll has been proposed by the board. 

4 Alva, Okla. The school board has introduced a 
number of economies, including a consolidation of the 
junior and senior high schools, elimination of the office 
of principal and four teaching positions. All offices as 
of departments were eliminated, leaving teachers in the 
same classification. 
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40% Concentrated Liquid Soap 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, Inc. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


Canadian Plant 
72 to 76 Duchess St, 
Toronto, Ont. * 


Rocky Mt. Planv 
1429 - 18th St. 
Denver, Colo. 


We also manufacture a complete line of Floor Cleaning Compounds, Deodorizing Blocs, 
Crystals and Blockettes, Floor Dressings, Liquid Waxes, Insecticides, Deodorants, Plumb- 
ing Cleansers Disinfectants and “Seal-O-San,” the famous gymnasium floor finish: 
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Many liquid toilet soaps are offered today with the hope that the 
buyer will consider only price. But the experienced buyer looks 
for performance as well as price. He knows that the best results 
come from the soap which has the best put into it. His choice is 
Liqua-San “C” because of the true economy in its performance. 


REDUCED WATER CONSUMPTION 


Assured by carefully selected ingredients 





Only American Potash, Edible Cochin Coconut Oil and distilled water 
go into Liqua-San “C.” With the first touch of water it lathers quickly, 
drives out the dirt and rinses easily, thus reducing water consumption. 





MAXIMUM HANDWASHINGS PER GALLON 


Assured by the guaranteed 40% soap content 


Only rigid laboratory control can guarantee a 40% soap content—the 
highest content possible in liquid form. That is why Liqua-San“C” gives 
9600 handwashings per gallon instead of 3200 of diluted liquid soap. 


INCREASED CLEANSING VALUE 


Assured by the removal of wasteful impurities 





Modern filtering equipment assures a suvap that is clear and pure. 
Every drop cleanses for no wasteful fillers or adulterants are used. 
As a result Liqua-San “C” goes further and lasts longer for less is used. 


These are the results of superior soap performance. They alone 
determine soap value. Whenever you need a liquid soap ask about 
Performance as well as price. You too will choose Liqua-San “C”. 








¢ San Antonio, Tex. The school board has received 
a report from a committee of the parent-teacher coun- 
cil, calling for the elimination of night schools, as an 
economy measure. 

4 Pueblo, Colo. The voters, at a recent election, de- 
feated a proposal to consolidate school districts in the 
city. The plan had been advocated as an economy 
measure. 

@ Omaha, Nebr. The school board has made a re- 
duction of $12,000 in the amount to be expended for 
instructional and janitors’ supplies next year. The 
amount to be expended for supplies has been limited 
to $50,000, which means a cut of $10,000 from the 
estimate of the last year. Janitors’ supplies will not 
exceed $8,000. 

4 Moline, Ill. The school board has approved re- 
ductions of $83,000 in the annual school budget for 
the next year. The saving was made as a result of 
drastic reductions in salaries and economies in admin- 
istration. The savings in salaries alone will amount to 
$29,000 due to new contracts issued to teachers. This, 
in addition to the $137,000 salary cut carried out a 
year ago, makes a total of 25-per-cent reduction in the 
regular salary scale. The salary of the secretary was 
reduced from $3,000 to $2,325, and that of the su- 
perintendent was reduced $1,225 at his own request. 

4 Waltham, Mass. The school board recently or- 
dered that graduation diplomas for 1933 be issued 
without the customary leather covers which had been 
in use since 1930. The change resulted in a saving of 
$175 to $225. 

4 Rocky River, Ohio. The school board has voted 
to eliminate five teaching positions, as an economy 
measure. Salaries of the remaining teachers have been 
reduced approximately 12%4 per cent. The reductions 
and other economies have been found necessary in 
order to balance the budget. 

4 Garfield, N. J. The school board has approved a 
proposal, providing for a modified platoon plan of 
operation in the schools. The plan is intended to 
eliminate part-time classes and to effect a substantial 
saving by taking care of additional pupils with the 
same facilities. The board has voted to discontinue 
manual-training, cooking, and sewing classes, as well 
as supervisorships in order to produce a saving in 
school funds. 

4 Kenosha, Wis. The public schools will operate 
within their budget for the year 1933. Teachers’ salaries 
have been reduced 15 per cent, consolidation of activ- 
ities has been effected, one junior high school has been 
discontinued, and the schools have been ordered to 
close two weeks earlier, in order to effect a reduction 
in the operating expenses. 


‘heachersfalaries 


¢ Salem, Ohio. Principals, teachers, and other in- 
structors recently voted to contribute their services for 
two weeks, to enable the schools to continue in opera- 
tion until June 16. The teachers face a possible 15-per- 
cent reduction in salary, bringing the total reduction to 
25 per cent. The reductions will result in a saving of 
$29,830 in school expenses. 


4 Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has adopt- 
ed a resolution, amplifying a part of the salary recom- 
mendation. The new resolution which is attached to all 
new salary contracts, provides for the payment of in- 
terest at 5 per cent when the salary is past due 30 days 
or more. It provides a plan for distributing the surplus 
revenue which the board may have gathered at the 
close of the school year. Distribution is to be made on a 
pro rata basis to the cuts made, but no attempt will 
be made to pay any salary in excess of those paid in 
1932. 

# Lewistown, Mont. The school board has voted to 
make a salary cut of 10 per cent during the next year, 
in order to avoid increased tax levies. The services of 
a number of teachers were discontinued and definite 
salary limits were set up. 

4 Anderson, Ind. The school board has adopted a 
revised salary schedule as a means of meeting a finan- 
cial emergency next year. A saving of $30,000 will be 
effected through salary cuts and other proposed econ- 
omies in operating expenses. 

@ El Paso, Tex. The school board has proposed an- 
other reduction in teachers’ salaries in order to keep 
within a budget of $640,000. Other proposed economies 


include a consolidation of classes and a shortening of 
the school term. 


4 Boston, Mass. Following an executive order of the 
mayor of the city, an arrangement has been effected, 
calling for reductions in salaries of teachers, principals, 
and all other school employees, effective from April 21, 
1933. The following are the reductions as ordered: 


1. A reduction of 5 per cent will be made for every 
office and position, the salary of which is less than 
$1,000 on an annual basis. 


2. A reduction of 10 per cent will be made for every 
office and position, the salary of which is within the 
range of $1,000 to $1,600, inclusive. No salary in this 
group may be reduced below $950. 


3. A reduction of 15 per cent will be made for every 





office and position, the salary of which is in excess of 
$1,600 on an annual basis. No salary in this group may 
be reduced below $1,440. 

4 Tarrytown, N. Y. The members of the teaching 
staff have voted to refund 10 per cent of their salaries 
for the school year 1933-34, which will result in an 
estimated saving of $10,000. The board has also planned 
a reorganization and consolidation of classes, which will 
produce another saving of $9,000. The various econ- 
omies have been carried out without a curtailment of 
the services of the schools. 

¢ Wyoming, Ohio. The public schools are complet- 
ing a full term of nine and one-half months this year 
and are planning to do the same next year. All teachers 
were reélected with no reductions in salary. Teachers 
with salaries below the maximum were allowed the 
regular increase. 

4 Chandler, Okla. The school board has declared its 
intention to keep the salary schedule on the same basis 
as last year. 

@ Pampa, Tex. The school board has proposed a 10 
per cent reduction in salaries for the next school year. 
A 5 per cent reduction was in effect during the past 
year. 

4 The school board of Scotia, N. Y., has made no 
change in its administration policy or educational pro- 
gram. The salary schedule has been maintained, but 
teachers have voted to refund 15 per cent of their 
1933-34 salaries. The refund has resulted in a total 
saving of $24,548. 

4 Bridgeport, Conn. Teachers of the city schools 
have protested a recent decision of the board asking 
that they accept an additional salary cut, bringing it 
to a total of 32.14 per cent. The additional salary 
contribution by the teachers was decided upon in place 
of the alternative of dismissing sixty teachers from 
the system. 

4 Dallas, Tex. A salary cut of 40 per cent faces the 
city teachers. The cut has become necessary in order 
to keep the schools running nine months. Every serv- 
ice, except instructional, has been discontinued for the 
next year. 

4 Galveston, Tex. The school board has proposed 
a revision of the salary schedule, with salary reduc- 
tions ranging from 10 to 12% per cent. 

4 Muscatine, Iowa. The school board has proposed 
a schedule of graduated salary cuts for teachers and 
principals. A cut of 15 per cent has been made for 
grade teachers, and a cut of 20 per cent for all teachers 
receiving $2,000 or more a year. The high-school prin- 
cipal was given a cut of $600. 

4 Rochester, Minn. The school board has effected a 
reduction of $25,000 in the annual budget through 
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You can turn with assurance to this new textbook 
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result, it brings to the teaching of geography much-needed 
freedom—tfreedom from the uncertainties and distractions of 


the practical values of new educational methods, of the ac- 
tual results of the various cycle practices and experiments, 
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salary cuts and other economies in operating expenses. 
The reduction in salaries will result in a saving of 
$15,000 during the year. 

# Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has con- 
sidered a proposal, calling for a reduction of 10 per 
cent in the salaries of teachers and other school em- 
ployees. The proposal was suggested as a means of 
meeting the necessity of a reduction of $637,000 in 
the school budget. 

4 Port Jervis, N. Y. The local teachers’ association 
has offered to take a salary reduction of 15 per cent 
next year, and the school board has accepted the offer. 
The reductions will result in a saving of $20,000 for 
the year. 

4 Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has adopted 
a resolution, calling for salary cuts of approximately 
15 per cent. All teachers will suffer the loss of two to 
three weeks’ pay at the close of the school term. The 
economy measures were adopted to meet a shortage of 
funds, due to slow tax collections and a reduction of 
the budget. 

4 Bristol, Conn. The school board has proposed an 
additional 6-per-cent salary reduction for teachers next 
vear. Evening-school teachers may be discontinued at 
the same time. The action has been suggested as an 
economy measure to meet a reduction in the budget. 

@ Milford, Conn. The school board has voted not 
to rescind its previous action, eliminating kindergarten, 
manual-training, and domestic-science teachers next 
September. The action was taken to save $25,000 in 
operating expenses. 

@ Longview, Wash. The school board has voted to 
pay teachers’ salaries on the twelve-installment basis, 
instead of the ten-installment plan. A clause introduced 
in the teachers’ contracts permits the board to reduce 
the amount for salaries if conditions call for a shorten- 
ing of the term. 


# Worcester, Mass. The school board has voted to 
have school employees increase their pay contributions 
from 10 to 20 per cent the second half of the year, in 
order to make up the difference between the mayor’s 
15-per-cent budget cut and the present 10-per-cent 
donations. About 1,200 teachers and 60 janitors will be 
affected by the change. 


4 Shelton, Conn. The school board has issued new 
contracts to the teachers, containing a clause in which 
the latter agree to waive 18 per cent of their salaries 
up to January 1, 1934. 


¢ Centralia, Wash. The school board has adopted a 
budget for 1933-34, calling for a reduction of $30,000 
from the estimate of 1932. The saving was effected by 


the closing of one school and by a reduction of 18 per 
cent in teachers’ salaries. 





4 Portland, Oreg. A new financial program has been 
presented to the school board by Mr. W. J. Mackenzie, 
director, which calls for substantial savings through a 
reclassification of principals and teachers, salary reduc- 
tions, and eliminations in the administrative depart- 
ments of the schools. Under the plan, the salaries of 
high-school principals, deans, and department heads 
will be increased, while salaries of high-school teachers, 
superintendents of elementary schools, teaching prin- 
cipals, and elementary teachers will be reduced. The 
changes involve a tentative saving of $1,256,596 in 
operating costs in 1934, and a total saving of $1,768,- 
137 in such costs from July, 1933, to December, 1934. 


fchool Board 
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@ Lowell, Mass. The school board has voted to re- 
duce the school expenditures during the next year in 
order to keep within the stipulated budget. It was 
voted to close the schools one week earlier in June, and 
to open them one week later in September. 

4 Albion, N. Y. A junior-high-school building was 
dedicated on April 4. The building was planned and 
erected under the direction of Carl W. Clark, architect, 
Cortland, N. Y. Mr. Frank Wood, New York City, was 
a consultant. 

@ Leominster, Mass. The school board has elim- 
inated manual training from the curriculum of the 
senior high school, effective with the school year in 
September. 

@ Galveston, Tex. The school board has effected a 
radical reduction in the total amount of fire and tor- 
nado insurance carried on the school buildings and 
equipment. The total insurance has been reduced from 
$2,231,000 to $600,000. The fire insurance was reduced 
to $490,000 and the tornado insurance to $115,000. The 
reductions were suggested by the insurance committee 
in order to effect a substantial saving in insurance 
premiums. 


4 Duquoin, Ill. The school board has accepted an 
offer of the teachers to work without pay during the 
last week of school. The action was taken to avoid 
closing the schools early. 


4 Lorain, Ohio. The school board has taken steps 
to afford relief for nearly 300 teachers and school- 
board employees who are in financial straits due to 
the fact that they have not received any salaries in a 


number of weeks. The situation is attributed to the 
tying up of school funds in a local bank. 

# Chillicothe, Ohio. The school board has accepted 
an offer of the teachers and school employees to take 
a 40-per-cent reduction in salary for the last month of 
the school term. The action was taken so that the 
schools might be kept open for the full term ending 
in June. 

@ Rock Island, Ill. The school board has voted a 
drastic cut in salary for teachers, executives, and other 
school employees. Salaries were cut 25 per cent, with 
a $600 exemption, from the basic scale in effect before 
the depression. Salary cuts and elimination of positions 
will effect a saving of $41,000 and other economies will 
save an additional $42,000. 

# Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, has signed the 
Wilson bill, permitting school districts to cut teachers’ 
salaries during the two school years beginning with 
July 1. Under the bill, school districts may cut salaries 
of teachers and supervisors 10 per cent below the 
minimum specified in the Edmonds teachers’ salary law. 

4 Somerville, Mass. All automatic salary increases 
in the school department have been ordered suspended 
by the school board. The action was taken as an econ- 
omy measure and to permit a loan of money in antic- 
ipation of taxes. 

@ El Paso, Tex. The school board has inserted a 
clause in teachers’ contracts, giving the board the right 
to terminate school terms any time during the last 
regular term month. The action was taken because of 
the uncertainty as to tax collections. 

@ West Haven, Conn. A 10-per-cent reduction in 
salaries for teachers, custodians, and other school em- 
ployees has been ordered by the school board. 

4 Haverhill, Mass. Twenty-six teachers not on life 
tenure have been reélected and granted salary increases 
of $100 each. 

¢ Ames, Iowa. The school board has approved 
drastic reductions in the salary schedule, eliminating 
nine teachers from the personnel; requiring senior- and 
junior-high-school teachers to conduct six class pericds 
daily instead of five; and a combination of classes to 
permit the elimination of grade teachers. The board 
adopted a revised salary schedule, to effect a total 
saving of $20,741. The superintendent has taken a 
reduction of $1,000. 

4 Cedar Falls, Iowa. The school board has issued 
new contracts to teachers, calling for reductions in 
salaries. A total of $7,750 was cut from the salary item, 
which was reduced from $51,471 to $43,721. 

4 Creston, Iowa. All teachers have been reélected 
with new contracts for the year. The total salaries are 
30 per cent below those paid two years ago and will 
reach approximately $70,000. 
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THE RANDOLPH CENTRAL 
SCHOOL, RANDOLPH, 
NEW YORK 


(Concluded from Page 29) 


historic value. Adjoining the room are two book- 
stacks and a reference room. 

The junior-high-school study room, measur- 
ing 50 by 22 ft., adjoins the reference room, 
and the senior-high-school study room, measur- 
ing 65 by 22 ft., is to the east of the library. 
On the same floor, there are also one small and 
three large recitation rooms for the junior high 
school, and two senior-high-school recitation 
rooms. 

The commercial department is located in two 
adjoining rooms at an angle of the building. The 
typewriting room is 16 by 22 ft., and the book- 
keeping room 22 by 32 ft. The ceilings are 
treated with acoustical plaster. 

The building is fireproof throughout. The 
load-bearing floors are concrete, the walls brick 
and tile, and the roof of slate. Great care has 
been taken to adapt the finish of floors, walls, 
and ceilings in each department to the activ- 
ities and needs arising from the educational use 
of each area. 

The building has been planned for a pupil 
capacity of 900. Including architects’ fees, the 
cost was $283,000; on the basis of cubic 
content, 24 cents per cubic foot; on the basis 
of pupil capacity, $320 per pupil. The total cost 
oi the furniture and equipment was $15,000. 

The building was planned and erected under 
the direction of Mr. Raymond A. Freeburg, 
architect, of Jamestown, mM. 2. 

The building i is heated by steam, and all class- 
rooms are fitted with unit ventilators and ther- 
mostatic control. The electrical lighting and 
power equipment are complete. Intercommuni- 
cating telephones and a complete bell-program 
and clock system are installed. 


A NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE 
SCHOOL PLANNED FOR PRO- 
GRESSIVE EDUCATION 


(Concluded from Page 32) 


ample storage. All have bulletin boards or 
blackboards. There is floor space for tables or a 
workbench. Each alcove is adequately lighted 
by one full-size window. 

All classrooms are equipped with four-drawer 
steel filing cases set flush with the wall, book- 
cases, cupboards, drawers, and a specially con- 
structed cabinet for charts. This cabinet is built 
like a filing case, 2 feet wide by 3 deep and 
mounted on rollers, to be moved in and out of 
a wall recess built especially for it. Ventilated 
wardrobes are set in the sides of the classroom 
adjoining the corridor, instead of in the rear. 
The doors which close flush are faced with black- 
boards. The woodwork in all rooms is natural 
New England pine, the plaster is tinted light 
green, and the ceiling is a light-buff acoustic 
material set in small squares. 

All school furniture is of the single, movable 
type. Teachers’ desks, chairs, and all pieces of 
office furniture are Windsor, finished in medium 
school-brown color. 

The building is equipped with a complete 
system of electric clocks, program bells, fire- 
alarm and radio connections. The heating sys- 
tem is oil automatic steam vapor. The ventila- 
tion is indirect, with adjustable glass window 
deflectors. 

The exterior of the building is selected dark- 
red, variegated common brick laid in a modi- 
fied Flemish bond. The wood trim is painted 
white. The roof is variegated Vermont slate. 
The cupola contains some of the vent ducts. 
The gong for outside calls is also placed in the 
cupola where it is protected from the weather 
and is easily accessible for repairs. 

The grounds comprise about seven acres of 
rolling land, some of it wooded. A comprehen- 
sive landscape development is under way. 
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LIBRARY, RANDOLPH CENTRAL SCHOOL, RANDOL vig NEW YORK 
Raymond A. Freeburg, Architect, Jamestown, New York. 


The contract for the building was let in 1931. 
The cost, including excavating, general contract, 
and architects’ fee was $61,921. 


A ST. LOUIS GRADE SCHOOL 
BUILDING: THE WOERNER 
SCHOOL 
(Concluded from Page 26) 
been carried out in hard burnt brick of a variety 
of reds, oranges, and tans. The bricks have been 
especially selected for roughness. The points 
have been struck with a 1'%4-in. rounded stick 

almost flush, no tuckpointing. 

The roof is tile, representing wood shingles, 
in many shades. Wrought-iron rails, slate 
flagging in a variety of colors, stone treads, and 
brick risers all add to the domestic charm of 
the building. 

The west or rear of the building has been 
given as much attention in design as has the 
front so that the children who see this part 
of the building daily from the playground, have 
as interesting an appreciation of the building as 





STAIRCASE, an ace SCHOOL, 
ST. LOUIS. MISSOUR 


passers-by on the street. The street front is 
planted with shrubs, flowers, and evergreens. 
The kindergarten doors open directly to a small 
flower garden with slate-flagged walks. It is 
expected that in the spring and fall this garden 
will be directly used by the kindergarten 
children. 

The school playgrounds to the west are sur- 
faced with limestone dust, oiled and rolled. Im- 
mediately surrounding the buildings the play 
area has been paved with brick. 

The building is constructed in skeleton of 
reinforced concrete, with inclosing walls of brick 
and tile. The interior partitions are all of clay 
tile. 

The building is heated and ventilated by 
means of a system of conduits which supply 
the necessary amount of heated and ventilated 
air to all the classrooms and to all spaces oc- 
cupied by pupils. The air is kept in circulation 
by an engine-operated fan; steam is supplied by 
a low-pressure steam boiler fired by an auto- 
matic stoker which permits the use of coal 
screenings as fuel. 

The toilet rooms are ventilated by a separate 
duct system. A motor-driven fan exhausts the 
ait from all the toilets and drives it through a 
ventilator on the roof into the outer atmosphere. 

The building is wired and _ completely 
equipped for electric lighting. A synchronizing 
clock-and-bell system is provided for operating 
the daily schedules. A house-telephone system 
for intercommunication between the principal 
rooms is provided. Conduits have been installed 
for future radio equipment. There is a com- 
plete vacuum-cleaning system, with outlets in 
all classrooms and corridors. 

Flood lights set on concrete bases in the 
shrubbery of the front lawn have been installed. 
These have a mysterious moonlight effect, and 
are used to illuminate the building when it is 
used for evening gatherings. 

The building cost, complete with all improve- 
ments on the site, $348,000, or about 33 cents 
per cubic foot. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


School bond sales in the United States during 
April reached a total of $2,108,600. The largest sales 
were made in Indiana, $600,000; Michigan, $312,000; 
Missouri, $360,000; and Pennsylvania, $537,500. Of the 
total amount issued, $137,500 were refunding opera- 
tions or tax-anticipation notes. 
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—it more nearly duplicates in 
the classroom the desk con- 
ditions of the outside world. 


This comfortable individual desk and chair is winning great popularity 
among educators everywhere—not only because it offers comfort and 
induces correct easy posture, but also through the fact that it permits 
wide flexibility of classroom arrangement. It is staunchly made to 
resist the abuses of carefree youth and is offered in either the Colonial 
type illustrated, or the square leg type and in a variety of sizes, at no 
more than the cost of ordinary seating. 


This is just one example of the advanced ideas incorporated throughout 
the complete selection of Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture. You 
will be amazed at the wide variety of classroom and auditorium fur- 
niture—pleased with the ease with which your own needs and your 
own budget may be satisfied. 


School Furniture 


SALES OFFICES: Battimore, Mp.; Burraro, N. Y.; Cuicaco, Int.; Datitas, Texas; Houston, Texas; 
Los ANGeLes, Cauir.; New York, N. Y.; Oxcranoma City, Oxva.; Paivapecpnia, Pa.; PittspurGn, Pa.; 
PortTLanp, Ore.; San Antonio, Texas; San Francisco, Cauir.; Seattte, Wash.; CLevetanp, On1o; 
RicuMonp, Va.; SpokaNe, Wash.; Rareicu, N. C.; Savannan, Ga.; Tampa, Fra.; Minneapouis, MINN. ; 
St. Louis, Mo.; ASHLAND, Ky.; New Organs, La.; Mt. Vernon, Inp.; BirmincuaM, Axa.; Kansas City, Mo. 
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Of course you’re coming to the Fair 
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We are directly opposite 

the principal entrance — 
Michigan Boulevard (near 12th St.) 
“Royal” invites you 


to use its telephone, mail 
and stenographic service. 





and will endeavor to ob- 
tain Hotel or Apartment 
reservations for you. 





Make ‘Royal’ offices your 
Fair headquarters. 
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4 The Joint Commission on the Emergency in Edu- 
cation is doing all in its power to improve the condi- 
tions of schools affected by economic ills, yet it recog- 
nizes that there can be no permanent solution of such 
problems until general business conditions improve. 

Dr. John K. Norton, chairman of the Commission, 
speaking recently before the American Council on Edu- 
cation, made the statement. Dr. Norton, describing the 
work of the Commission, painted a dark picture of 
schools closed, others with shortened terms, and still 
others with emasculated programs. The Commission, he 
said, is trying to agree on a method of meeting the 
conditions and of preventing deterioration of the na- 
tion’s educational opportunities. He pointed out that 
the situation in many areas has reached the emergency 
state, with some 2,571 schools in ten states completely 
closed since April 1. In one state, more than 80 per 
cent of the rural schools have closed. In some sections 
the schools are being kept open, but operating costs are 
not being met. 

Dr. Norton declared that the presen: educational 
emergency is not due solely to the business crisis. He 
declared that the difficulties of most state and local 
school systems is due to the defects in the basic gov- 
ernmental organization through which education is con- 
trolled and financed. Proposals for constructive action 
in the present emergency are invited by the Commis- 
sion. 

4 Middletown, Conn. The school board has adopted 
a six-point program governing the appointment of 
teachers to the local teaching staff. The six points are 
as follows: 

1. Nominations of teachers rests with the superin- 
tendent. 

2. Candidates must conform to the requirements of 
the state board of education. 

3. A satisfactory teaching experience, or standing, in 
the first quarter of the normal-school or college class 
will be required. 

4. Local teachers will be given preference if suitable. 

5. The marriage of a woman teacher during the 
school year will be a cause for the cancellation of the 
contract. 

6. No married woman, not at present employed, 
will be considered an applicant for a teaching position. 


@ New Rochelle, N. Y. The school board recently 
voted to consolidate all of the junior high schools, with 
a saving in expenses of approximately $60,000. The 
eighth- and ninth-grade pupils will be transferred to 
the two large junior high schools, which will result in 
a substantial saving in teachers and operating expense. 
To make places for teachers on tenure, it released about 
ten teachers who will be dismissed at the end of the 
school year in June. Further economies will be effected 
by discontinuing the continuation school. It was be- 
lieved that the enrollment of employed students was 
too small to warrant its continuance. 

¢ Raritan, N. J. The special courses in music, art, 
manual training, and domestic science, previously sus- 
pended by the school board for the 1933 school year, 
as an economy measure, have been reinstated by vote 
of the board. The reinstatement of the courses was 
made following a vigorous protest on the part of the 
school patrons. 

@ Mechanicsville, N. Y. The school board has re- 
ceived a report of an appraisal of the school property 
which shows that the total amount of insurance under 
the 80-per-cent coinsurance clause has dropped from 
$608,000 to $406,000. The change has been effected 
through a reduction in construction costs and has re- 
sulted in a substantial saving in insurance premiums. 

4 Buffalo, N. Y. The school board has installed a 
new accounting system, which is expected to prevent 
the misuse of money raised by pupils. The board took 
action following shortages in the funds which had been 
traced to unauthorized loans to teachers and other mis- 
uses of the money. 

¢ Chicago, Ill. Department heads of the city schools 
have been asked by President O. J. Taylor of the board 
of education for recommendations of cuts in the 1933 
budget of $71,549,701. It was explained that only 58 
per cent of the first installment of 1931 taxes, and only 
67 per cent of 1930 taxes had been collected. It was 
estimated that 65 per cent of the 1933 taxes would be 
collected. The board has proposed a program of spend- 
ing 65 per cent of the 1933 taxes, which means a reduc- 
tion of $19,909,556. 

¢ Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. The public schools were 
ordered closed on March 31, after completing 24 weeks 
of work. The board has made plans for the reopening 
in September, and the schools will complete the eight 
weeks remaining in the semester before beginning the 
fall term. The early closing became necessary because 
of bank failures and a collapse of tax collections. 

4 Topeka, Kans. Warrants totaling $194,000 have 
been issued to teachers by the board of education, pre- 
paratory to placing the city on a cash basis as required 


by law. The warrants bring the teachers up to date in 
salary for their services. In addition, claims totaling 
$124,000 have been filed for the balance of the year’s 
salaries for teachers under contract. The board has 
voted to adopt the ten-payment plan in place of the 
twelve-payment plan, to meet the emergency. 

¢ Cambridge, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a policy not to give out information, financial or other- 
wise, to individuals, or groups of individuals, except 
through the office of the superintendent. 

4 Pueblo, Colo. At an election held on May 1, the 
voters defeated a proposal calling for the consolidation 
of Districts 1 and 20. 

4 Marysville, Ohio. The administrative department 
of the schools has approved a new plan of organiza- 
tion, providing for a change from the eight-four to the 
six-three-three plan. Under the new plan, the graded- 
school division has 425 pupils, the junior high school 
has 252 pupils, and the senior high school 210 pupils. 

4 The governor of New York state has signed the 
Feld multiple-job bill, restricting teachers to one non- 
regular position in addition to their regular or full- 
time jobs. A teacher holding more than one nonregular 
position must, under the terms of the law, take a leave 
of absence from all but one of them within thirty days. 
The law takes effect immediately. 

4 Oxford, N. J. In order to enable the school board 
to retain the present school faculty, the teachers as a 
group have agreed to accept a 25-per-cent cut in sala- 
ries, with the understanding that the teachers are to re- 
main in office for the next school year. Under the ar- 
rangement, no teacher has been relieved of her posi- 
tion, and no pupil has been forced to suffer by increas- 
ing the size of the classes. During the next year the en- 
rollment per teacher will not average more than thirty 
in each class. The agreement between the teachers and 
the board was signed prior to the decision to discon- 
tinue the mandatory salary for the period of one year. 

4 Harrisburg, Ill. The board of education has found 
it necessary to make substantial reduction in school ex- 
penditures next year, due to a serious reduction in tax 
income. The board has adopted the policy of setting a 
minimum salary for all school employees, which will be 
exempt from reduction and will apply the stipulated 
percentage only to that part of any salary which is in 
excess of the minimum amount. Under this arrange- 
ment, the salaries of lower-paid employees are protect- 
ed from drastic reduction. 

4 Teachers may continue to serve in the New York 
City schools without restrictions as to residence. A bill 
requiring new appointees to show a two-year prior 
residence in New York state was recently vetoed by the 
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Equipped for Service 
by KIMBALL 


Satisfactory service is the ideal to which all Kimball effort is turned 
in the design and construction of laboratory and vocational fur- 
niture. That our policy is sound is evidenced by the many school 
installations throughout the country. A summary of Kimball in- 
stallations includes a list of the finer universities and schools, 
which have recognized the superiority of Kimball equipment. 















It will be wise economy for you, too, to specify Kimball furniture 
for your laboratories and vocational departments. Our experience 
and experiments have brought advanced standards to Kimball fur- 
niture which results in finer, more practical, more useful, and more 
durable school equipment — lasting satisfaction is your assurance. 


The large Kimball catalog lists a complete line. Ask for it 
and also let our engineers help plan your installation. 
Their services are at your command. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY . . . Chicago, Illinois 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 
306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales 
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489 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 
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governor. The governor explained that he vetoed the 
bill because it did not apply to persons on the existing 
eligible lists and because it would not serve in the im- 
mediate future to relieve unemployment. Since the bill 
would tend to make the residential requirement a per- 
manent policy, it might impair the maintenance of the 
high standards of the educational system of the state. 

# Boone, Iowa. The school board has effected a re- 
duction of $26,000 in the annual school budget. The 
salary item will bear the burden of the reduction. This 
will be accomplished by a reduction in teachers’ sala- 
ries, the elimination of seven teachers, and the appoint- 
ment of new ones at slightly reduced salaries. 

4 Olathe, Kans. The school board has adopted a re- 
trenchment program to meet a shortage of funds, due 
to the passage of the new cash-basis law and a lower- 
ing of real-estate valuations. The board has voted to 
eliminate a number of teachers, to discontinue the 
kindergarten and journalism departments, and to revise 
the personnel of teachers in the various schools. The 
salary item in the budget has been cut from $62,678 to 
$51,989. 

4 Salina, Kans. The board of education has voted 
to issue bonds in the amount of $100,000 to meet a 
financial situation, due to the passage of the cash-basis 
law. 

@ Lowell, Mass. The school board has adopted an 
economy program, which will effect an estimated sav- 
ing of $100,000 during the next year. The saving will 
be effected by having the teachers donate their services 
and by shortening the school year one week in June. 

4 Youngstown, Ohio. The school board has ap- 
proved the retrenchment program of Supt. G. E. 
Roudebush, providing for a 10 per cent reduction from 
1932-33 levels for the next year, and an increase in the 
school term from 35 to 38 weeks. Superintendent 
Roudebush and Asst. Supt. S. R. Creps have taken 
cuts in salary along with the rest of the school em- 
ployees. 

4 Columbus, Ohio. A radical reorganization of the 
city school system, including immediate economies to 
insure a full term for pupils this year, has been ordered 
by the board of education. Carl M. Baldwin, chairman 
of the finance committee, presented a statement, in 
which he outlined specific and sweeping readjustments 
of the school system. The board defeated a resolution, 
advocating a 65-year age limit for teachers. 

4 Beloit, Wis. The school board has approved plans 
calling for a revision of the teaching staff in the junior 
high schools. A total of five instructors have been elimi- 
nated, which calls for a readjustment of classes to in- 
sure uniformity in size and a reduction in supervised 





study. The plan is intended to encourage home study 
and to effect a reduction in cost of supervised study 
from 100 to 40 per cent. 

@ Greenwich, Conn. The taxpayers have approved 
a reduction of $85,000 in the budget of the school de- 
partment. The saving will be effected by the elimina- 
tion of a number of special teachers, reducing the num- 
ber from 49 to 31. 

# Worcester, Mass. The school board has proposed 
a double 10 per cent contribution of salary by teachers. 
The board is against legal action to recover $150,000, 
the difference between the 10 per cent contributions of 
department employees and the 15 per cent payroll cut 
in the 1933 budget. 

4 Cicero, Ill. The members of the school board of 
the Sterling Morton High School have approved cuts 
in school expenses, amounting to $203,580. Economies 
to be made later may raise the saving to $300,000 a 
year. About 100 positions will be eliminated, affecting 
teachers, clerks, janitors, plumbers, and cafeteria help- 
ers. A reduction of 13 per cent in salaries has been 
ordered. 

4 Greenwich, Conn. A reduction of $87,950 has been 
made in the budget of the schools, to take effect next 
fall. The total budget is $879,306. The saving was ac- 
complished by the elimination of manual-arts, music, 
and physical-training departments, and by reductions 
in the personnel and in repairs to buildings. 

4 Pocatello, Idaho. The voters have approved an 
additional 5-mill tax levy for school purposes. The ex- 
tra levy was requested in order to maintain the schools 
during the 1933 school year. 

4 Pawtucket, R. I. The school board has prepared 
a tentative budget, calling for an appropriation of 
$700,000, plus school receipts ranging from $70,000 to 
$74,000. The city council allowed the school depart- 
ment $700,000, which means that strict economy must 
be practiced during the next year. 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. Mr. Dell Miller, chairman 
of the school budget committee, has presented a ten- 
tative budget, calling for an appropriation of $1,839,- 
000, or 10 per cent below the $2,043,000 of the past 
year’s estimate. 

4 Tarrytown, N. Y. The board of education has ar- 
ranged a summer-school program, the purpose of which 
is to develop the proper use of leisure. In anticipation 
of an increase of leisure, the board has included courses 
in photography, nature study, birdlore, and handicraft 
in its summer program. The courses are entirely for the 
interest of the course itself, and are not for credit. No 
examination is required of those taking the courses. 


4 Chicago, Ill. The board of education has voted to 
issue $5,000,000 in 1933 tax-anticipation warrants in 
order to obtain cash for the payment of school em- 
ployees. Arrangements have been made for a city-wide 
campaign to sell warrants in denominations of from 
$25 to $1,000 to raise additional funds for school pay. 

@ Saginaw, Mich. The school board has approved 
its 1933 budget, calling for an appropriation of $366,- 
152, or a reduction of $544,758 in operating costs. 

@ New York, N. Y. The school board has asked for 
an extra appropriation of $4,533,438 to enable it to 
carry on its work during the current calendar year. The 
board reported a total reduction in costs of the schools 
of $20,817,603. The extra appropriation is to be added 
to the actual $15,817,603 reduction in this year’s budg- 
et below that of 1932. The figure represents the 
amount by which state aid has been decreased annually 
for 1933 and 1934. 

¢ Scotia, N. Y. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $242,227 for the school year 1933-34. This 
represents a deduction of $28,426 from the 1932-33 
budget, and $50,288 from the 1931-32 budget. 

¢ Elmira Heights, N. Y. At the annual school meet- 
ing on May 2, the school board adopted a budget of 
$130,051 for the school year 1933-34. This represents 
a reduction of $23,492 from the previous year. 


DEATH OF MR. JAMES M. McCONNELL 


James M. McConnell, state commissioner of educa- 
tion of Minnesota for the past fourteen years, died at 
his home in Mankato, on April 29, following a three 
months’ illness. Mr. McConnell, who was 65, was well 
known in educational circles throughout the United 
States and was the first state superintendent to be 
named by the governor in 1919. 

Mr. McConnell was born in Armstrong county, 
Pennsylvania, May 28, 1868, and was graduated from 
the Edinboro State Normal School in 1889. He studied 
law from 1890 to 1892 and received his A.B. degree 
from Carleton College at Northfield in 1910. 

He taught school in Pennsylvania and in 1895 be- 
came superintendent of schools at Heron Lake. He also 
served as superintendent of schools from 1900 to 1904 
in Winnebago, and from 1904 to 1909 in Mankato. 
Later he became professor of history and government 
at Mankato Teachers’ College, remaining there until 
1918. 

In December, 1918, he was appointed state commis- 
sioner of education, succeeding C. G. Schulz. 

Mr. McConnell is survived by his widow and three 
sons. 
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Teacher Absence and Leave Regulations 

By W. D. Kuhlmann. Cloth, 83 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

This study, a thesis for the doctorate, limits itself 
to the temporary absence of teachers and presents an 
analysis of the problem, as it may be viewed from de- 
tailed consideration of some 5,260 teachers in thirteen 
cities, who were absent a total of about 27,775 days 
during a period of three years. These teachers were ab- 
sent, the author found, an average of 5.28 days per 
year, and one half of the group were absent three days 
or less. The causes of absence were illness in 84.4 per 
cent of the cases recorded; 2.1 per cent, illness in the 
family ; 4.4 per cent, death in the family; 3.3 per cent, 
visiting; and 5.8 per cent other reasons. 

The author’s main concern in the study is the pro- 
tection of the teacher against loss of pay, but he indi- 
cates that the school and the community must also be 
protected against loss of service and, in a secondary 
way, of school funds. It is socially valuable and edu- 
cationally necessary, he holds, that teachers be pro- 
tected against a loss of pay during temporary absences. 
Losses to teachers reduce their social standards because 
“the loss of a few weeks’ salary may mean privation 
and a forced lowering of standards.” 

The increasing liberality of boards of education in 
allowing pay for teachers during absences is noted as a 
desirable recognition of teachers. There is, however, no 
uniformity of practice and both the regulations of 
boards of education, as well as methods of keeping rec- 
ords, vary widely and are rather indifferently adminis- 
tered. A sensib'e solution of the problem, based upon 
six criteria which the author has developed from pro- 
fessional opinion and from established adm‘nistrative 
principles, and modified by the study of the 5,260 cases 
referred to, is suggested in the following regulat‘on: 
“Teachers absent from duty because of personal il!ness 
shall receive for that absence three quarters of the 
regular pay during absence at the usual time; the re- 
maining one fourth shall be held in reserve until the 
end of the year. If the group at the end of the year 
has not exceeded an average of 5.28 days, the total 
amount deducted from each teacher’s salary shall be re- 
funded. If the group exceeds 5.28 days, a proportionate 
reduction shall be made for each day of absence. The 
refund may be calculated by the formula: 
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“Refund per day of absence = reserve per day — 
(daily salary X constant). 

“In case of death in immediate family, the teacher 
shall be allowed not more than three days without loss 
of pay. The administration of all other absences not 
regulated by legislative act must rest with the super- 
intendent of schools, who is the responsible officer, and 
the board of education.” Although the author does not 
say so definitely, it is assumed that the boards of edu- 
cation shall pay the salaries of substitutes. 

The plan has the merit of definiteness and of a liberal 
attitude toward teachers. Many boards of education 
will, however, feel that it does not afford sufficient 
protection to the school and the school-board treasury. 
Under present conditions, the payment of substitutes 
without deduction from the regular teacher’s pay will 
be considered debatable. The plan leans strongly in the 
direction of protecting the teacher rather than the 
board of education, and overlooks almost entirely in- 
centives for reducing absences due to illness. The author 
believes that this can be taken care of by a general 
program of promoting health among teachers. Self-help 
as Geveloped through mutual insurance is mentioned, 
but is not urged even though its usefulness in reducing 
absence in industry is recognized. There is here the un- 
conscious tendency so noticeable among teachers to 
throw entirely upon the public any burden which wi'l 
be readily absorbed by the school treasury. It would 
seem good public policy in a time like the present to 
introduce the principle of a self-help among teachers 
and to establish some sort of mutual protection in the 
form of insurance to cover absence due to illness and 
other necessary causes. In industry, such mutual insur- 
ance has had the effect of greatly improving conditions, 
because every member of a group is interested to re- 
duce losses. 

The study is useful in focusing attention on teacher 
absences as an administrative prob'em and in suggest- 
ing a starting point for developing local policies that 
have a broader base of fact and principle than mere 
sentiment. 

A History of American Progress 

By Fremont P. Wirth and Waddy Thompson. Cloth, 
560 pages, illustrated. $1.52. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

This American history for pupils of junior-high- 
school age deserves a prominent place among the many 
books embodying the newer methods of writing and 
teaching history. In preparation for the work, Pro- 
fessor Wirth made a careful study of the difficulties of 
history teachers. An analysis of statements by more 
than 1,400 teachers revealed the chief difficulties as: 
too many topics; pupi!s stress memory rather than 
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understanding; pupils fail to get a sense of time. The 
book endeavors to overcome these difficulties. 

The subject matter is arranged into nine main topics 
or parts of the book, each preceded by a preview. These 
are discovery, settlement, gaining of independence, de- 
velopment, civil war, machine age, expansion, foreign 
relations and political parties. Each part is divided 
into suitable teaching units each of which is followed 
by study helps including questions that involve think- 
ing and classroom activities such as “floor talks” by 
the pupils. 

The time charts at the beginning of each of the nine 
topics, it seems to us, would be somewhat confusing 
to the pupils. If that is the case, still, they will supply 
the outline for simpler charts to be made by the teach- 
er. The illustrations are plentiful, well chosen, and 
made a part of the text by the use of carefully worded 
captions. 

Concurrence and Dissent 

Edited by M. Prenner, B.M. Rogoff, and W. N. 
Sternberg. Cloth, 253 pages. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, New York City. 

The text of seven decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court and the dissenting opinions form the 
text of this useful supplementary reader for high- 
school classes. The book is primarily intended for Eng- 
lish classes in the study of argumentation, but it ap- 
peals to the rev:ewer as even more valuable for civics, 
economics, and introductory sociology classes. The min- 
imum wage, strikes, child labor, government regula- 
tion of private business, censorship of motion pictures 
are among the problems presented in these cases, and 
while the discussion centers about the legality and con- 
stitutionality of specific laws, the pronouncements are 
shot through with the social and economic philosophy 
of the justices and afford a clear idea of some of the 
best social thinking of our time. In at least two cases 
the distinct impression is left that the minority of the 
court had the better of the argument from the plain 
standpoint of right social principles, even though con- 
stitutional limitations threw the balance of the decision 
in the opposite direction. There is more value in read- 
ing these decisions than in all of Burke and Webster 
together. 

Stories of American Explorers and Settlers 

By Sarah Dow Heard and M. W. King. Cloth, 272 
pages, illustrated. John C. Winston Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

This supplementary reader for the middle grades 
combines a vast amount of information on the h‘story 
and the geography of the American Colonies. The 
material is presented in the form of accounts of the 

(Concluded on Page 54) 
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can show movies successfully the 
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tor that pioneered the 500-watt, 
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lives, achievements and adventures of the great dis- 
coverers, explorers, and political leaders of our early 
history. The final chapter on George Washington brings 
the story down to the founding of the new nation. 
Although the style is extremely simple and the lan- 
guage is within the ability of fifth- and sixth-grade 
children, the book has the swing of a well-written 
series of stories and makes excellent use of children’s 
natural interest in adventure and achievement. Ex- 
cellent illustrations and teaching aids in the shape of 
dramatizations, map studies, thought problems, and 
study suggestions add to the instructional value of 
the work. 

The State Income Tax. By Roy G. Blakey. Paper cover, 88 
pages. Price $1. Published by The University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 

This book proceeds to discuss in the opening chapter what 
constitutes a good tax system, and then admits that, after all, 
taxation is the one unsolved problem in the fied of political 
economy, or, at least, that no perfect tax system has as yet 
been devised. 

But the world has had vast experience in the field of taxation 
and the leading countries have evolved methods and systems 
that deserve acceptance since they are the best that human in- 
genuity has been able to devise. 

The author concerns himself with the state income tax, and 
here brings to the attention of his readers the experience of this 
country on the subject. He presents an illuminating picture of 
what the several states have done in the past and are doing now 
in bringing new principles of taxation into play. 

The gratifying thing in the presentation of this timely book 
must be found in the fact that a higher institution of learning is 
concerning itself with a most timely and important subject; 
namely, that of taxation. The educators of this country can do 
no better than to delve into the subject which the author has so 
ably presented here. 

A Statistical Study of Sixty Ohio Cities and Exempted Vil- 
lages in Garfield Heights, Ohio. Prepared by Harold Maurer, 
superintendent of schools, for the board of education of Gar- 
field Heights, Ohio. The study covered defaulting and refunding 
bond issues, procedures in making reductions in school expendi- 
tures, and economies effected through salary reductions and other 
economies either contemplated or to be effected. The findings of 
the study revealed that schoolmen are meeting the financial sit- 
uation by making real economies that will keep the present pro- 
gram intact. Teaching and supervisory positions have been elimi- 
nated, buildings have been abandoned, sick-leave payments and 
salary increments have been suspended, and reductions have been 
made in the salaries of teachers and administrators. In many in- 
stances, the school year has been shortened and there is a de- 
cided trend to compensate for depleted revenues in 1933 by a 
combination of salary reductions and a shortened school year. 
There has been a reluctance in drastically reducing teachers’ sal- 
aries until all other possible economies have been effected. Boards 
of education are making a desperate effort to live within their 
budgets and to meet any loss in revenue induced by tax delin- 
quencies. 
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Mountain Gateways. By Wilhelmina Harper and Hollis P. 
Allen. Cloth, 497 pages, illustrated. 96 cents. The Macmillan 
Company, New York City. 

This is the Seventh Book of the Treasure Trail Readers. It 
consists almost entirely of selections from literature which have 
not previously appeared in school readers and most of which are 
chosen from the work of American readers. Tales of heroism and 
adventure predominate. The selections are intended for silent 
reading and each is followed by a comprehension test. 


Entrance and Promotion Practices in City School Systems. 
By Paul R. Mort and W. B. Featherstone. Paper, 73 pages. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. This study includes the author’s findings of the 
policies and practices in use in eighteen cities which have an- 
nual promotions and eighteen cities which use semiannual pro- 
motions. 


My Subtraction Drill Book. By G. M. Wilson. Paper, 56 
pages. The Macmillan Company, New York City. Ten groups of 
drills, illustrating the ten different steps in subtraction. The work 
has been carefully graded according to recent studies of number 
difficulties. Self-testing records are included so that the children 


may achieve complete mastery by the time they complete the 
work, 


Activity Art Books.By Effie Schuneman and A. G. Pelikan. 
Eight books, 28 pages each. Mentzer-Bush Company, Chicago. 
This graded series combines seat work with drawing, design, color, 
and appreciation of masterpieces. 


A Basic List of Spanish Words and Idioms. By Hayward 
Keniston. Paper, 90 pages. Price, 50 cents. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 


This vocabulary of 1,592 words has been developed from the 
best scientific studies of Spanish vocabularies. It should prove 
not only valuable for students who desire to enlarge their 
Spanish vocabulary, but it should be particularly helpful for 
drill purposes and for the preparation of inclusive examinations. 


Children’s Preferences for Colors, Color Combination, and 
Color Arrangements. By Ann V. Gale. Paper, 76 pages. Price, 
$1.25. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. This valuable 
study of children’s preferences was limited to some five hundred 
children in the Chicago schools and indicates that they were very 
little affected by instruction, but held rather tenaciously to in- 
nate preferences. The study should be of significance in the prep- 
aration of books, toys, and other articles for children. 


Comparison of School-Plant-Insurance Premiums and Re- 
ported School Fire Losses in Ohio Cities and Counties for 
1930-31. Prepared by T. C. Holy. Issued by the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
The data was prepared froin the annual financial reports prepared 
by the clerks of boards of education in Ohio, and from the 
figures compiled by the state fire marshal’s office. In addition to 
figures from the State of Ohio, there is included a summary of 
state insurance plans in North Dakota, South Carolina, and Wis- 
consin. It is revealed that a number of individual cities, like 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Philadelphia, carry all or part of their 


own risks by means of annual contributions to a replacement 
fund. 
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A Modern German Course. By A. C. Clark and W. O. 
Williams. Part I, 8 vo, cloth, 139 pages, Part II, 155 pages. 
Published by The Peter Reilly Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Book One has been prepared to meet the demands of those who 
wish to take up the study of German and who desire to learn 
in their first year such words as will be of real practical use if 
and when they go to Germany. It includes passages for reading, 
grammar, vocabularies, and a German alphabet. Book Two is 
based on the lines of the modern German course, with care taken 
to include nothing which is not good current German. Through- 
out the book the several points in grammar are treated with 
sound scholarship. The method of presentation is productive of 
good results both from the examination standpoint and that of 
the student who desires a good knowledge of spoken German. It 
is essentially a class book and is not suited for private study. 


Salaries of School Administrative and Supervisory Officers, 
1932-33. Published by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. This tabulation brings 
the figures up to date to April, 1933. 


Schoolhouse Planning and Construction. Prepared by N. E. 
Viles. Paper, 111 pages. Bulletin No. 2, 1933, issued by the 
State Education Department, Jefferson City, Mo. The present 
pamphlet has been prepared to stimulate the planning, erection, 
and equipment of good schools. The material has been arranged 
with the advice and assistance of the division of school-building 
service and is intended to aid in securing economical construction 
through the best utilization of space and the elimination of non- 
essential features. In addition to practical suggestions, the book- 
let reproduces a number of typical floor plans and an appendix 
pertaining to school-building planning. 


Oxidation and Reduction. Molecular Theory of Matter. 
Hermann I. Schlesinger and Harvey B. Lemon. Paper, 28 pp., il- 


lustrated. 35 cents each. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Nl. 


These two pamphlets are guides for use with the educational 
sound pictures of the same title. They were produced by the 
educational-research staff of the Erpi Picture Consultant, In- 
corporated (New York City), in collaboration with the authors 
named above who are members of the faculty of the University 
of Chicago. 


Salaries in City School Systems in 1932-33. Bulletin No. 
2, March, 1933, of the National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This bulletin presents the findings from the research 
division’s regular biennial survey of salaries paid in city school 
systems. The bulletin is divided into two parts: Part I, Median 
Salaries Paid to Different Classes of Employees, and Part II, 
Comparisons Among States With Respect to Median Salaries 
Paid. The report contains a number of tables showing salaries 
paid to elementary- and high-school teachers, principals, deans, de- 
partment heads, vice-principals, administrative and supervisory 
officers, and certain secretarial and custodial employees. 


Telling Time Throughout the Centuries. Paper, 64 pages. 
Price, 20 cents. Pamphlet No. 5 of the American Council on 
Education, Committee on Materials of Instruction, Chicago, Ill. 
One of a series of brochures for use in the elementary school and 
the high school. This pamphlet traces the telling of time through 
the ages and shows the progress made through experiments and 
study. 
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VERY school superintendent is under the neces- 

sity of putting his school buildings into perfect 
condition, handicapped by a limited budget. Under 
such circumstances to know what to do, how to do it 
and with what to do it, is almost equivalent to obtain- 


ing an additional appropriation. 


In your district there is a Sonneborn representative 
who can aid you materially in making a complete sur- 
vey of the needs of your school buildings . . . the 
walls, inside and out, from the floors to roof. From a 
wealth of practical experience he will tell you how to 
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get the best results for the least outlay. At the same 
time the Sonneborn representative will show you the 
imposing list of educational and other institutions in 
your state that are being maintained in prime condi- 
tion with Sonneborn products. 


Make an appointment with the Sonneborn expert. It 
places you under no obligation and gives you the ben- 
efit of practical experience for obtaining maximum 
results on depleted budgets. Please fill out the at- 


Some of the Sonneborn Products... 


CEMCOAT 
ENAMEL 


Inside and outside. 


MAG.I-SAN 
CLEANING 
POWDER 
For economy and thor- 
oughness in cleaning 
floors, walls, general 
utility. 


L. SONNEBORN 
88 LEXINGTON AVENUE, 


LIGNOPHOL 
For finishing, preserv- 
ing and wearproofing 
wood floors. 


AMALIE WAX 
(Liquid and Paste) 
Durable and depend- 
able wax. Sonneborn 
Guaranteed Quality 
Products. 


HYDROCIDE 
COLORLESS 


For waterproofing ex- 
terior of exposed walls. 


SONS, 


Inc. 
NEW YORK 


School. .... 


School Business Officials Argue 
School Economy 
Hold Successful Convention at Pittsburgh 


With economy in school administration as the all- 
pervasive theme of its twenty-second annual conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh, May 16 to 18, the National Asso- 
ciation of School Business Officials again has given 
evidence of the collective and individual professional 
spirit of its membership and of determination to con- 
sider all business problems in the conduct of city 
schools for true educational ends. In neither the addres- 
ses nor the lobby conferences was there any evidence 
of the frantic alarm which has pervaded recent admin- 
istrative conventions; on the contrary, the clear-cut 
understanding of financial conditions and the calm as- 
surance that educational services will be continued on a 
satisfactory and efficient basis, was distinctly hearten- 
ing. Of all the groups of educational administrators the 
school business officials seem to possess the most thor- 
ough understanding of the realities of the economic 
situation and of the tax problem. They are carrying on 
sanely and carefully, both as executives and as liaison 
officers responsible for favorable contacts with tax- 
payers, city councils, and other interested and frequent- 
ly unfavorable groups. Because they speak both the 
language of the business man and of the educator, 
they are rendering yeoman service for the cause of the 
American school. At Pittsburgh the Association gave 
evidence of the value of its extensive program of study 
in the fields of school accounting, insurance, long-term 
financing, and schoolhouse planning and construction. 

Because of the absence of Mr. W. E. Record, who 
was detained in Los Angeles following the recent earth- 
quake, Vice-President Joseph Miller, Jr., New York, 
presided over the meetings. The Association was hon- 
ored by the presence of two of its honorary members, 
Dr. George W. Gerwig and Mr. William Dick, both of 
Philadelphia. 

The real work of the convention was begun at the 
second session, by Mr. R. W. Hibbert, St. Louis, Mo., 
and Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Nashville, Tenn., who re- 
ported on a valuable research study on the selection, 
purchase, and distribution of supplies. Dr. Cocking 
argued that the greatest present need is for the modifi- 
cation of practices in the selection and purchasing poli- 


cies on the basis of actual use. Up to the present time 
school purchasing agents have been unusually efficient 
in buying, but they have had no definite machinery for 
learning how long, how much, or how little supplies 
are used and what supplies are inefficient or even un- 
necessary. The report of Mr. Hibbert’s committee, 
which will include several important studies made in- 
dependently, will be published during the coming sum- 
mer. Wm. C. Bruce closed the meeting with a paper on 
aspects of school business economy. 


Building Economy Discussed 


In opening the second day’s sessions on May 17, Mr. 
W. C. Martin, architect of the New York City board 
of education, argued strongly for better design and 
construction of school buildings in keeping with the 
purposes of education. Mere cheapness, he said, is not 
true economy, because it inevitably means a high 
maintenance cost, unsatisfactory use, and continuous 
complaint. The real cost of a building is the first cost 
plus the annual maintenance. The service of a school 
architect must be judged on his ability to design 
simply, to specify materials which are economical in 
the long run, and to supervise the work so that a 
dollar’s worth is received for every dollar spent. A 
continuous building program is essential for true effi- 
ciency as well as economy. 

The responsibility for present school programs and 
costs was placed directly upon the public by Dr. Lewis 
A. Wilson, assistant commissioner of education for the 
State of New York. At present the schools are carry- 
ing an additional load of students and teaching-services 
due to the depression, and educational appropriations 
should not be reduced but should be maintained in 
accordance with the newer social and economic changes 
which are upon the American communities. 

Dr. Ben G. Graham, superintendent of schools for 
Pittsburgh, in closing the session made a plea for the 
continuance of an educational service that will keep 
faith with the American people. Following each of the 
five major depressions through which the United States 
has gone, said Dr. Graham, there has been a vast up- 


CEMENT FILLER 
AND 
DUST PROOFER 


A decorative and dust- 
proofing treatment for 
concrete floors. 


LAPIDOLITH 
A chemical liquid 
hardener for preserv- 
ing and dustproofing 
concrete floors. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Without obligating me please have your representative call 





ward and forward surge educationally, economically, 
and socially, and education must be prepared for a vast 
social and economic expansion in the years immediately 
to come. 

The theme of economy was taken up again at the 
fourth session on Thursday morning. Mr. Russell 
Forbes, secretary of the National Municipal League, 
New York City, argued for coéperative buying. Using 
the experience at Cincinnati as an illustration, he 
argued that schools, municipalities, and counties should 
unite in purchasing. Mr. Edward T. Gushee, purchas- 
ing manager of the Detroit Edison Company, argued 
convincingly that the purchasing department of large 
business institutions should have (1) an order division 
for placing contracts and orders, (2) a service division 
for handling details of purchases, (3) an inspection 
division for seeing that specifications are followed and 
kept up to date, (4) a research division for making 
studies of materials, and (5) an information division to 
keep records of prices and past purchases. He showed 
that the principles as well as many of the practices of 


industrial buying can be applied to educational organ- 
izations. 


The Foibles of Economy Satirized 


At the fifth session on Thursday afternoon Dr. N. H. 
Dearborn, of New York University, described in a 
biting satire the recent foibles and failures of educa- 
tional administration and school economy in the United 
States. Mr. Marcus Aaron, president of the Pittsburgh 
board of education, made an impressive plea for sound 
financial and administrative policies in school systems. 
Mr. George A. Cooper, of the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, urged that the Association appoint a 
research committee to codperate with the Bureau and 
with the school trade in a study of possible simplifica- 
tions of school products. Mr. R. L. Daly, auditor of 
the St. Louis board of education, described in the 
closing paper a new system for handling student-body 
funds in high schools. 

At the final session on Friday morning, Mr. W. N. 
Decker, of Altoona, Pa., discussed the findings of the 
Committee on Insurance. A paper on general school 
business administration was read for Dr. George J. 
Ryan, president of the New York City board of edu- 
cation. 

The convention spent Tuesday evening, May 16, in 
a useful round table on building problems, led by Mr. 
James J. Ball, of Denver, Colo., and Mr. James Tracy, 
of Rochester, N. Y. 

The Association’s major work is being carried on 
through committees engaged in studies of school-busi- 
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Let’s Maintain the High 
Standards of American Schools 


At this time The Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. desires 
to pay a well deserved tribute to the School Boards and 
the Teachers of American Schools for their maintenance 
of the high standards of American Education through the 


depression. 


Many New Orders confirm our belief that School 
Officials recognize that Quality and Long Service 
make APSCO Models the most economical and sat- 
isfactory Pencil Sharpeners for the classrooms of 


well ordered schools. 


APSCO CUTTERS NEVER SCRAPE — THEY CUT 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Chicago 





ness-administration problems. At Pittsburgh a progress 
report of the Committee on School Bonds vs. Pay-as- 
You-Go was received from Mr. John B. Wynkoop, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Final approval was given to the 
report of the Committee on Uniform Methods of Ac- 
counting, headed by Mr. F. E. Chambers, auditor of the 
New York City board of education. This committee has 
developed a complete procedure for determining unit 
costs and will shortly make available a valuable bulle- 
tin on the subject, outlining a procedure for determin- 
ing hour costs, building costs, etc. 

The Association also received and approved the final 
report of the Committee on the Selection and Distribu- 
tion of School Supplies, which is shortly to be issued 
in an authoritative bulletin. 

The Association appointed a new Committee on 
School Building Standards, to be headed by Mr. W. 
C. Martin, of New York City. 


The New Officers 


The following officers were elected for 1933-1934: 

President — Joseph Miller, Jr., Secretary of the 
Board of Education, New York, N. Y. 

Vice-President — James J. Ball, Assistant Superin- 
tendent in Charge of Business Management, Denver, 
Colo. 

Secretary — John S. Mount, Inspector of Accounts, 
State Department of Education, Trenton, N. J. 

Treasurer —Henry W. Huston, Auditor, State 
Department of Education, Trenton, N. J. 

Executive Committeeman — W. E. Record, Business 
Manager, Board of Education, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Member of the Board of Directors—Paul H. 
Scholz, Business Manager, San Antonio, Tex. 

The annual dinner of the Association was tendered 
by Dr. George W. Gerwig, life member of the Associa- 
tion and executive director of the Frick Educational 
Foundation of Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh has enjoyed an exceptionally satisfactory 
school situation for many years due to the absence of 
politics and the outstanding efficiency of its school 
business executives. During the convention the new 
administration building of the schools as well as the 
new high schools were sources of inspiration and in- 
formation. Mr. Ira G. Flocken, chairman of the local 
reception committee, was ably assisted by his official 
associates and by Dr. Geo. W. Gerwig, former secretary 
of the board. 


PUBLISHERS GRANTED AN INJUNCTION 


Four of the leading educational publishing houses 
have recently been granted an injunction against the 





For Your Reduced Budget 


The try Western States 


Improved 
GIANT ad 





specialties. 






for Envelope Savings 


Producers of Envelopes for all school 
uses such as filing, report cards, print 
shop and general administration pur- 
poses. Available in all staple sizes and 


paper stocks, plus hundreds of made-up 


We will 


Consult with us. 


gladly submit samples and prices. 


West Pierce St. 

n at 16th Street 
Viaduct 

MILWAUKEE 


Envelope Co. wisconsin 


School Envelope Specialists 





College Tutoring Bureau of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
to prevent the continued illegal use of copyrighted 
books published by the plaintiffs. Under order of the 
court some 800 abridgments of books were seized by 
the United States marshal. 

During recent years the increasing unauthorized use 
of copyrighted material has been of considerable con- 
cern to publishers. This has been largely due to a mis- 
understanding concerning the copyright laws and the 
protection which they afford. A statement issued by 
the National Association of Book Publishers makes this 
clear: 

“The federal copyright laws give to the author (or 
publisher, if he is the copyright owner) ‘the exclusive 
right to print, reprint, publish, copy and vend the 
copyrighted work, and to make any other version 
thereof.’ Copying without specific permission from the 
copyright proprietor is contrary to the law, and the 
person who uses the book material without authoriza- 
tion is Lable for prosecution. 

“Often teachers who duplicate material for distri- 
bution to students are thoughtless of the rights of the 
matter but in so doing they are violating the law and 
doing grave wrong to authors and publishers. Copy- 
right control is granted authors not for the sole pur- 
pose of selfish aggrandizement, but to encourage re- 
search, authorship and publishing initiative and in- 
vestment. 

“New books could not be brought out if they were 
not accorded copyright protection, and all civilized 
countries recognize this and safeguard literary property.” 


A SUPERINTENDENTS’ HANDBOOK 


The practical school administrator requires a great 
variety of statistical information concerning the schools 
under his direction. At school-board meetings, citizens’ 
conferences, legislative meetings, teachers’ conventions 
—under the least anticipated circumstances — he is 
asked questions about the school calendar, salary 
schedules, teaching loads, school revenue, budgets, 
bonded indebtedness, census, tax levies, textbooks, sup- 
plies — hundreds of items upon which he is expected 
to have immediate and accurate information. To en- 
able any school executive to develop a vest-pocket file 
of significant data on his own school system, Mr. Earl 
W. Smith, of Red Cloud, Nebr., has prepared a pocket 
blank book in which superintendents, school-business 
managers, and other school executives may record 
essential local information. As an educational service, 
Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago, have printed 
the book and will send a copy without cost to any 
schoolman. 


PERSONAL NEWS 

@ Pueblo, Colo. The school board of District No. 1 has re- 
organized with the election of W. B. Stewart as president, H. 
P. VoriEs as vice-president, G. G. ROBERTSON as secretary. 

@ District No. 20 reorganized for the year by electing S. A. 
Mites as president, Miss OLGA HELLBECK as secretary. 

@ Canandaigua, N. Y. The school board reorganized with the 
reélection of Mr. R. M. DenBy, Mr. W. F. Lewis, and Mrs. 
Mary B. SULLIVAN. 

@ Mr. F. B. Bourtanp has been elected president of the 
school board of Peoria, Ill. 

® Georce A. Davis has been reélected as president of the 
school board of Grand Rapids, Mich. Jupce JoHN DaLton has 
been elected as vice-president. 

@ Supt. W. B. McFARLANp, of Las Vegas, N. Mex., has been 
reélected for his seventeenth term. 

@ A new nine-member school board went into office on May 2, 
at Oklahoma City, Okla. The new board is composed of Ear 
Foster, Day Fez_er, Frep Jones, E. E. Dorsey, DELL MiL- 
LER, J. G. STEARLY, together with three other members. 

@ The school board of Grand Island, Nebr., has reorganized, 
with the reélection of A. J. DENMAN as president, A. B. New- 
ELL as vice-president, and S. E. SINKE as ‘secretary. 

@ Supt. C. P. Davis, of Duncan, Okla., has been reélected for 
a fourth term. 

@ The school board of Scotia, N. Y., has reélected E. C. 
GRISWOLD as president of the board, and Paut F. LAturop as 
chairman of the teachers’ committee. 

@ Mr. Cecit SHANE, president of the school board of Blythe- 
ville, Ark., for six years, has resigned from the board. Mr. 
Shane has been succeeded by Mr. C. M. Buck. The secretary of 
the board for the next year is Mr. C. W. AFFLICK. 

@ Dr. E. F. Russert and Mr. CuHartes MacDonatp have been 
reélected to the school board of Tarrytown, N. Y., for terms of 
three years each. Mr. MacDonald has entered upon his sixteenth 
year of service on the board. 

@ Mr. E. C. ARNESON and Mr. H. RosENBERGER have been 
elected as new members of the school board of South St. Paul, 
Minn. 

@ Mr. Cuarves A. STEPHENSON has been reélected as president 
of the school board of Bloomington, IIl., after the completion of 
seventeen years of service on the board. 

@ Pror. Georce H. PALMER, author and philosopher and the 
oldest member of the Harvard faculty, died at his home, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on May 10, at the age of 91 years. He had retired 
as professor emeritus in 1913, after more than forty years of 
association with the university. 

He was the author of a number of educational works, but his 
translation of the Odyssey, published in 1884, was regarded as 
his finest work and still is widely read. His latest book was a 
short biography, which appeared two years ago. 

Professor Palmer is survived by three nephews and a niece. 

@ Supt. H. L. Horter, of Wellston, Ohio, has been reélected 
for five years. 

@ Supt. E. C. Wetsuimer, of Newton, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for a three-year term. 

Supt. L. D. Mitcuett, of Holdenville, Okla., has been 
reelected. 
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A New Tablet 
Arm Chair Creation 
— No. 1099 — 


Plain Oak except tablet arm of Hard 
Maple. 


Saddle Seat 17” wide by 1634” deep. 
Designed for correct posture. 

Four ‘steam-bent bows give added 
strength and permit floor brushing 
without moving chair. 

Roomy book rack as shown — an 
added convenience. 

Equipped with Wittliff Brace. 
Finished in School Furniture Brown. 





Side View 


Standard School Equipment Co. 











Front View 


Ever-Hold Stool No. 518-24 


Free catalog also shows other styles 
with and without back rest. 


“The Standard Line” Prod- 
ucts include furniture for 
classroom, library and of- 
fice—from Kindergarten to 
University — a complete 
line of values above the 
ordinary. Write for a copy 
of our catalog. 





Combination Padlock 


SILER CITY — Willis O. Jones, Pres. — NORTH CAROLINA No. K-45A 


With Masterkey 


Ever-Hold Stools and Chairs 









End Student Fatigue! 
Height Always Right 





Automatically Adjustablel 
Students Can Quickly Adjust 
Without Tools or Trouble 


Whether tall or short, any student can in- 
stantly adjust an Ever-Hold Automatic Adjust- 
able Steel Stool or Chair to the height most 
comfortable. These stools eliminate student 
fatigue, caused by stretching or bending down 
to bench or desk. Ever-Hold Stools are light, 
easily and instantly adjustable up or down 
from any fraction of an inch up to 10 inches, 
and precision built to last a lifetime. Write 
today for free Kewaunee Ever-Hold Steel Stool 
and Chair Catalog. 





Kewaunee Master Keyed 
Combination Locks 


do away with the nuisance of lost keys and the 
time and trouble of checking out and checking 
in keys. Instead of using old style, time-wasting 
materials, replace all locks with Kewaunee 
Master Keyed Combination locks. Master key 
opens the lock if student forgets combination. 
Write for free catalog folder, explaining many 
exclusive details and new low prices. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE YG. Co. 


C. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mar. 
266 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, III. 
Offices in Principal Cities 








PRACTICAL ECONOMIES IN 
FINANCING THE SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


including the business community. Any super- 
intendent who allows the latter two groups to 
escape the influence of a cut budget is unfair 
to the first group whose responsible leader he is 
expected to be. It is accepted without question 
that when a cut is necessary the school group, 
through salary reductions, decreases of person- 
nel by department contraction, increases of 
individual work load, and in other ways, will 
assume a major portion of the blow. It is equally 
essential, in my opinion, that the parents, be- 
cause of some reduced school service not disas- 
trous to the welfare of children but still pro- 
vocative of some degree of general inconvenience 
to them, should participate in meeting the situ- 
ation. It is also essential that the general com- 
munity through curtailment of some service 
rendered them, such as the public use of build- 
ings, adult education, and adult recreation, if 
carried on, should be curtailed. And the business 
community should feel the effects of all salary 
reductions and be made to realize that a very 
great proportion of monies paid in taxes for 
school support returns to the business com- 
munity in various forms. Through agreement if 
advisable, among the entire staff, the immediate 
effect of all reduction in salary should be trans- 


ferred as quickly and as directly as possible to 


the business community. 

It seems to me that the general policy of 
economies which I have enumerated is a prac- 
tical one. Practical not only in the way in which 
it can be effected, but practical in that it pre- 
serves for the public schools the greatest amount 
of support over the long time period. I believe 
that it will meet with the approval of that fourth 
class of the citizens in my community — the 
intelligent critics of public education. 


AN OBJECTIVE METHOD OF 
SELECTING TEACHERS 


(Concluded from Page 36) 
The Value of the Objective Method 


The value of this rather technical method lies 
not in the method itself, but in the fact that the 
candidate is given due consideration in an 
impersonal manner. All of the qualities she 
possesses are placed in the balance and weighed 
as objectively as possible, thus giving the 
would-be teacher full benefit of what she is 
actually worth. The influence of those who are 
not directly responsible for the educational pro- 
gram of children plays no part in this scheme, 
thus giving more meaning both to the teacher 
and the public in the selection of teachers. 

Another value is that the superintendent is 
relieved of important details for which he has 
little time. By the method described he is able 
to secure an efficient staff of teachers to co- 
Operate with him in a vitalized program of edu- 
cation for all of the children. 


PROBLEMS OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT IN CONNECTION 
WITH RADIO BROADCASTS 

(Continued from Page 39) 


course as taught, then there is no conflict. If it 
covers the same ground as the text, then some 
teachers prefer to have the radio presentation first, 
taking notes and comparing them with the text 
later. Others prefer to first cover the subject in 
the text, reversing the procedure. By far the greater 
number prefer to set their pace with that of the 
teacher at the microphone who has nearly always 
set a course that corresponds so nearly with that 
of the majority of textbooks that it is easily done. 
In fact the teachers at the microphone are often 
the authors of leading textbooks. 


Instructing Teachers 


While there is nothing mysterious about the use 
of radio in the classroom, yet there are a number 


of helps which can be given by the superintendent 
to his teachers. 

First, the teacher at the microphone and the one 
in the classroom must work together. For the mo- 
ment the radio teacher carries the chief burden, 
the local teacher assisting. 

Second, where possible the eye attention of the 
pupil should be centered on some object under dis- 
cussion — a map, a drawing, an outline, a picture, 
an object, or a process, or the taking of notes. All 
of these help to keep the mind from wandering 
from the subject. 

Third, whenever there is no logical centering of 
the pupil’s eye attention and when his mind should 
be following a story or an argument, the pupil 
should close his eyes or at least veil his eyelids 
enough to shut out distractions. 

And lastly, if complete direction of the activity 
is undertaken by the teacher at the microphone, 
the classroom need assist only in case directions 
are misunderstood. Thus even the children of the 
second grade may follow the instruction and the 
music coming over the air, and the teacher need 
enter only when a formation gets tangled in a 
story plays and rhythmics period. 

And now to revert to “preparation,” the knowl- 
edge of the objective of the microphone teacher, 
her method, and the subject matter as given in the 
lesson leaflets, permit the teacher to decide on the 
nature of the preparation. The variety in this prep- 
aration is so great that it cannot be cataloged here. 
In current events and geography, maps are always 
in view. In art appreciation, there is always a large 
print or a number of small ones are ready to be 
studied as the radio teacher interprets the master- 
piece. In the case of a history dramalog, she may 
carefully build the knowledge of the class up to the 
point at which the dramalog begins. In civil govern- 
ment, she may have aroused the curiosity of the 
pupils on several points that will be presented. In 
general, she has tried to give her pupils sufficient 
background to make the broadcast intelligible, and 
sufficient enthusiasm and alertness to cause close 
attention. The broadcast then comes, with an expert 
handling the subject, a dramatization that adds in- 
terest or an event that appeals. 
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The Type B. Wayne Grandstand; the most popular outdoor stand made. 


Will You Have Adequate Seating 
Facilities For Your Fall Games ? 


If you will not, get information and attractive prices on 


WAYNE STEEL 


Sectional Grandstands 


before you leave for your summer vacation. 
Then you will be in a position to make your decision 
in time to insure delivery for your opening game. 


Write today. 


WAYNE 





IRON WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel Stands 


WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 





stock ... 


* 
Pioneers... 

In the sectional portable 
building field are in a position at this time 
to serve you most economically ... Whether 
it be a school building or a gymnasium of 
the frame or asbestos fireproof type... your 
requirements can be taken care of from 

or... if necessary... constructed 
to specification in order to meet your par- 
ticular needs .. . We will also be glad to 
quote you on portable bleachers... Write 
us .. . No obligations. 
General Offices and Factory 
Eastern Sales Representative 





INTER HOMES 


COR PORATION 
Huntington, W. Virginia 


Room 1013, Liberty Title & Trust Bldg. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Follow-Up 


The superintendent may like to check results in 
the form of ability to answer questions, in amount 
and kind of motivation of pupil activity, in note- 
books kept and projects fostered. 

Nearly all listening schools are dignifying radio- 
received knowledge by including the need for it in 
examinations and tests. This is wise. While radio 
programs should not have all the joy squeezed out 
by post-morteming, yet the benefit of this inclusion 
in tests is deserved by the evolving art of educa- 
tional broadcasting. 


Coéperation 


Improvement depends upon the zealous work of 
the broadcaster as guided by criticisms from the 
listening schools. The first obligation of the su- 
perintendent in radio education is to bring about 
“good listening” which is really “participation.” 
His second obligation is to keep in close touch with 
the makers of the programs which he desires to 
improve. 

For this purpose the Ohio School of the Air pro- 
vides daily and annual report blanks. The daily 
blanks call for a report on the satisfactoriness of 
the following: (1) pupil attitude during the broad- 
cast; (2) voice and personality of radio teacher; 
(3) subject matter of the lesson; (4) methods of 
presenting the lessons; (5) general effect. 

The annual reports also provide a comparative 
evaluation of all the courses broadcast. The result 
is that the management know at all times how well 
they are succeeding and how to improve the broad- 
cast. Oftentimes improvement can be made with- 
out added expense. At other times only a bigger 
budget would permit improvement. 


What Lies Ahead 


Never yet has radio education had a fair trial. 
It has either been done diffusively as by the chains, 
without enough close connection of broadcaster and 
the field, or it has been done by understaffed local 
schools of the air. Never has it been done under 
favorable conditions. That it has succeeded so well 
under such circumstances indicates that with ade- 
quate financing will come educational broadcasts 


which will make today’s efforts seem poor indeed. 

And such times are coming. Radio has too much 
to offer to remain neglected. As a “magic multi- 
plier” the microphone bringing hitherto unobtain- 
able pupil-contact with the worthiest men and 
women now living, brings it at a fraction of a cent 
per pupil. None but the visionless would disregard 
this chance to put the best of this generation to 
work on the education of the next, when it can be 
done so inexpensively. 

Television? When it comes effectively then we 
can enter a new day in education. Until it comes 
the greatest opportunity of the educator is to use 
“blind radio,” sparingly perhaps, but with high 
effectiveness. It is for the superintendent to decide 
how often he shall tap the reservoir of radio pro- 
grams. Let us conclude by pointing out that par- 
ents are already won to radio education and will 
willingly assist the superintendent to equip their 
schools. 


REDUCING ELECTRICITY COSTS 
IN SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from Page 42) 


usual type of button or toggle switch, will reduce 
electricity waste because only authorized persons 
with keys can use them. There is some difference 
of opinion in regard to the efficiency of this ar- 
rangement, since the use of a key is somewhat of 
a nuisance. The use of key switches should prove 
practicable in corridors or areas where pupils have 
a tendency to snap the lights on and off rather 
indiscriminately. 

12. The Use of Motors May be Curtailed. Elec- 
tricity may be saved by curtailing the use of 
motors. As a general rule, there is little need of 
operating ventilating fans for any long periods 
when school is not in session. When separate motors 
are provided for ventilating or heating certain sec- 
tions of the building (such as the auditorium) they 
may be shut down when those sections are not oc- 
cupied. With mild weather conditions, the proper 
use and control of window ventilation obviates the 
necessity of operating motors for ventilating 
purposes. 


In machine shops, it may prove more economical 
to have the machines operated by individual mo- 
tors, instead of having a single large motor for the 
group, with a complicated system of shafts and 
belts. When a single large motor is used, there 
may be times when it is operated to care for a 
single small machine. 

It may be more economical to run a motor con- 
tinuously, than to start and stop it at frequent in- 
tervals, for the starting of the motor requires more 
energy than continuous operation for a like period. 

One city reported substantial savings of both 
electricity and fuel, by decreasing the size of 
puileys on electric motors used for operating ven- 
tilating fans. By using smaller pulleys, the loads 
were decreased and the air circulation reduced, 
which caused less electricity to be consumed. Since 
the old standard of 30 cubic feet of fresh air per 
minute per pupil has been reduced to approximately 
15 cubic feet, there is no need of forcing the ven- 
tilating units. 

(To be concluded) 


Perronal Newok. 
Cheol Officials 








@ Supt. A. J. Love, of Clyde, Ill., has announced his retire- 
ment at the close of the present school year, following the com- 
pletion of 22 years of service. 

@ Mr. L. A. ArrINcTON, formerly principal of the high school 
at Fredericksburg, Ohio, has been elected superintendent of 
schools. 

@ Supt. J. W. Coreman, of Logan, Ohio, has been reélected for 
a three-year term. 

@ Morris E. McCarty, acting principal of the schools of La- 
fayette, Ind., since July, 1932, has been appointed superinten- 
dent of schools for the term beginning August 1, 1933. 

@ Supt. C. C. Mitter, of Salineville, Ohio, has been reélected 
for another year. 

@ Supt. N. M. Mason, of Oglesby, IIl., has been reélected for 
another year. 

@ Supt. W. W. ANKENBRAND, of Rocky River, Ohio, has de- 
cided to remain with the local schools, despite an offer of a 
three-year contract from the Anderson, Ind., school board. 

@ Reno SHEARER, of Fredericksburg, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Lakeville. 

@ Supt. E. O. TANDBERG, of Garretson, S. Dak., has been re- 
élected for a fifth term. 








June, 1933 
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USE LIBBEY*° OWENS: FORD 


IMPROVED QUALITY GLASS 


N YOUR SCHOOL WINDOWS 


It's clearer. It's brighter. It's flatter. It 
gives more even reflections. It is better 


annealed; consequently, there is less 


Lusey. OWENS-FORD Improved Quality 
Window Glass is ideal for use in public build- 


breakage in glazing. 





ings, for it combines the two essential elements 
which those in authority are justified in demanding. It isa BETTER GLASS and a BETTER 
GLASS TO USE, because its longer annealing makes it easier to cut and keeps glazing costs at 
a minimum. It is especially significant that this improved product has been used in so 
many major construction jobs undertaken since it has been available. Be sure 
that you are fully informed about it before passing on the glass specifica- 


tions for school buildings in your community. Ask your architect. 





The L-O-F quality label 
is your proection. Al- 
ways look for it. A blue 
label indicates double 
strength, a red label 
single strength. 





LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
@ QUALITY GLASS 


LIBBEY-OWENS- FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, 

munufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, 

Polished Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also distributors of 

Figured and Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge 
Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. 





@Mr. J. T. Loncrettow, of La Grande, Oreg., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Oregon City. 

@ Supt. JoHN F. West, of Albany, Calif., has been reélected 
for a new four-year term, after completing four years of service. 
@ Mr. E. R. Brievins, of Seattle, Wash., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Deer Park. 

@ Supt. F. L. Smart, of Davenport, Iowa, has been reélected 
for his twenty-seventh term. 


@ Supt. E. R. Rocers, of Carthage, Ill., has been reélected for 
another term. 


@ Supt. F. R. Powers, of Amherst, Ohio, has been reélected 
for another year. 

@ Mr. Crype Parker, formerly principal of the high school, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Huntingburg, Ind. 

@ Pres. JoHN M. Munson, of Northern State Normal School, 
Marquette, Mich., has been appointed president of the State 
Normal School at Ypsilanti. President Munson succeeds Dr. 
Charles McKenny, who has been named president emeritus. 

@ James Bryant Conant, chairman of the division of chemis- 
try at Harvard University, has been appointed as president of 
the university, to succeed A. Lawrence Lowell, who has resigned. 

@ Supt. H. V. Catuoun, of Belleville, Ill., has been reélected 
for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. T. W. Morcan, of New Lexington, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for a term of two years. 

@Supr. THap J. Knapp, of Northville, Mich., died at his 
home on April 21, following an attack of heart disease. 

@ Supt. W. H. Buxker, of Rochester, N. H., has been re- 
élected for another year. 

@ Supt. L. J. Pertrer, of West Boylston, Mass., has been re- 
élected for a second term of three years. 

@ Mr. Henry L. Situ has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Lenox, Mass., to succeed T. W. Mahan. 

@ Supt. F. E. Lurton, of Frazee, Minn., has announced his 
retirement at the end of the school year, following the comple- 
tion of 41 years of educational work. Mr. Lurton began his edu- 
cational work in a one-room school in Otter Tail County, Min- 
nesota. He became superintendent at an early age, and for 21 
years taught in state teachers’ summer schools, including seven 
at Moorhead Teachers’ College, and three at the University of 
Minnesota. He is a graduate of Carlton College and holds de- 
grees from Carlton, Upper Iowa University, the University of 
Minnesota, and Campbell College. 

@ Supt. J. B. McManus, of La Salle, Ill., has entered upon 
his thirty-third year as head of the school system. Mr. McManus 
has completed 32 years of service in the same capacity, which 
is an unusual record. 

@ Supt. H. R. Partrince, of Alliance, Nebr., has been reélected 
for a three-year term. 

@ Mr. E. H. Hererorp has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Corpus Christi, Tex. 

@ Mr. F. E. Dean, of New Richmond, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at West Union. 

@ 0. E. Pore, of Ravenna, Ohio, has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Newark, to succeed O. J. Barnes. 

@ Witttam W. ANKENBRAND, of Rocky River, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Anderson, Ind. 

@ Supt. E. M. Hanson, of Hutchinson, Minn., has been re- 
élected for the next year. 


@ Mr. G. F. Lippte has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Muskegon Heights, Mich., to succeed T. J. Pedler. 

@ Frank Loy, of Ohio Northern University, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at New Bremen, Ohio, to succeed S. 
M. Archer. 

@ Lars HockstapD, principal of the high school, Traverse City, 
Mich., has been elected superintendent of schools, to succeed 
Charles Poor. 

@ Mr. B. R. Jones, of Spencer, Iowa, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Creston, to succeed J. M. Logan. 

@ Supt. R. B. Knicut, of Chandler, Okla., has been reélected 
for another year. 

@ Supt. A. L. VANpbERMAsT, of Zearing, Iowa, has been re- 
élected for his eighth year. 

@ Mr. Avex Evans, of Ames, Iowa, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Luverne. 

@ Supt. Joun F. West, of Berkeley, Calif., has been reélected 
for a four-year term. 

@ Mr. Hersert Evans has been elected superintendent of 
schools at La Grande, Oreg., to succeed Mr. Longfellow. 

@ Supt. W. R. Peck, of Holyoke, Mass., has been reélected 
for his thirteenth term. 

@ Supt. D. F. R. Rice, of Beloit, Wis., has been reélected for 
another term. 

@ Supt. Crirrorp S. Bracpon, of New Rochelle, New York, 
has been reélected for a second term. 

@ Supt. Crawrorp GREEN, of Blytheville, Ark., has been re- 
élected for a sixth consecutive term. 

@ Mr. F. R. Buck, of Adrian, Minn., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Clarissa. 

@ Mr. J. W. Perry, of Grey Eagle, Minn., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Adrian, to succeed Mr. Buck. 

@ Mr. H. W. Fearinc, of Manilla, Iowa, has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Valley Junction. 

@ Mr. H. Van HettiNnoGa, of Muscatine, Iowa, has been elected 
president of the lowa Forensic League of Schools. 

@ Mr. Horace H. Beacnu, of Elmira Heights, N. Y., has be- 
come superintendent of schools at Sayre, Pa. 

@ Mr. Joun W. ALLEN, of Eldorado, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Fairfield. 

@ Mr. Leon C. Stapres, of Plainville, Conn., has 
elected superintendent of schools at Stamford, 
A. Ewart. 

@ Mr. Raymonp H. Snyper, for some years superintendent of 
schools at Idaho Falls, Idaho, has been elected president of the 
State Normal School at Albion. 

@ Mr. Samvuet E. Burr, superintendent of schools at Glen- 
dale, Ohio, has been given a year’s leave of absence. Mr. Burr 
will continue his graduate studies at the university to complete 
his work for an educational degree in June, 1934. 

@ Mr. GLEN Traw has been elected superintendent of schools 
at French Lick, Ind. He was for two years head of the schools 
at Huntingburg. 

@ Mr. Jurtan R. Crark, superintendent of schools of North 
Kansas City, Mo., has been reélected for another year. 

@ Mr. Georce W. Grit, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Lakewood, Ohio, is serving as one of four depositors’ represen- 
tatives on a committee which is handling the affairs of a Cleve- 
land bank which failed to receive a certificate to reopen follow- 
ing the national bank holiday. The committee is composed of 


been 
to succeed J. 


citizens, depositors, stockholders, and directors and has eight 
members. 

@ Supt. Roscoe Puttiam, of Harrisburg, Ill., has been reélected 
for the next school year. 

@ Mr. Fioyp B. Watson, formerly principal of the junior- 
senior high school at Rockville Center, N. Y., has been elected 
superintendent of schools, to succeed W. S. Covert. 

@ Mr. Paut T. WoHLSEN, assistant headmaster of the Mar- 
quand School, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been elected principal of the 
junior-senior high school at Rockville Center. He succeeds F. B. 
Watson. 

@ Mr. O. E. Pore, of Ravenna, Ohio, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Newark, for a term of three years. Mr. 
Pore succeeds O. J. Barnes. 

@ Dr. Raysurn B. Situ, 51, president of the school board 
of Alma, Mich., for the past eight years, died recently at a 
Saginaw hospital. During his service on the school board, Dr. 
Smith was active in a building program which included the con- 
struction of new junion and senior high schools and a grade 
school. 

®@ The school board of Flint, Mich., has reorganized, with the 
reélection of Dr. Henry Coox as president, Dr. A. J. Wi- 
DANGER as vice-president, F. W. BosMeLt as secretary, and 
CHARLES J. FRENCH as treasurer. 

@ The board of education of Rochester, Minn., has reorganized, 
with the election of Dr. A. H. Sanrorp as president, E. M. 
RAETz as vice-president, and R. W. CLERK as secretary. 

@ Mr. M. J. CavaNauGu has been elected as president of the 
school board of District No. 1, Butte, Mont. 

@ Mr. J. G. Huntoon has been reélected as president of the 
board of education of Davenport, Iowa. 

@ Mr. B. A. RoetH has been elected president of the board of 
education at Carthage, Ill., to succeed Dr. R. S. Rynyon. 

@ Mr. Georce A. HunTeER has been reélected as secretary of 
the school board at Oglesby, III. 

@ Mr. Wm. B. CasteNHOoLz, Mrs. Fay StTEvENS, and Mr. 
Louis SCHAEFER are the new members of the school board at 
Oak Park, Ill. 

@ Mr. E. Leonarp Moran and Mr. Conrap HERTLEIN have 
been elected members of the school board of Superior, Wis., for 
terms of three years each. 

@ Mr. Ratpo R. McKee has been reappointed for another 
seven-year term as a member of the New York City board of 
éducation. Mr. McKee was appointed a member of the board in 
1909 and was reappointed in 1924 and 1926. 

@ The school board of Winona, Minn., has reorganized for the 
year, with the election of C. F. BAUMANN as president; A. O. 
STUBSTEAD as vice-president; and Miss ApELeE H. KressIn as 
secretary. Mr. O. A. CLESSLER was elected as a new member of 
the board. 

@ Dr. F. J. Crark has been elected a member of the board of 
education at Sheboygan, Wis. 

@ Mr. Georce BertHouex has been elected president of the 
school board of Sedalia, Mo. 

@ The school board of Pampa, Tex., has reorganized for the 
year, with the election of C. T. HUNKAPILLAR as president, and 
Mr. C. P. Buckler as secretary. The othes members of the 
board are R. S. McConnett, Ray McMrtan, and J. M. 
DoucHerty. Mr. J. M. SmitH is business manager. 
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No. 430 


Columbia 
School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, 


Adjustable 


Desk 


Send for 
circulars 


& prices. 


Indiana 


National Desks are designed and constructed 
with the health of the child in mind. The dura- 
bility of the desks and seats, and the adaptabil- 
ity of the desks to proper room layout and 
seating arrangements are also carefully and sci- 
entifically considered and included. Write us 
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Columbia Movable 
Chair Desk and 
Tablet Arm Chair 


for complete seating catalogue. 
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NATIONAL 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Poit Washington, 


| Wisconsin 








VY COMPLETE % 


STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


and 


DRAPERIES 


WE LEP IN: 
cenic Studios 
TLIFFIN.OHIO 


TRADE MARK 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


WANTED 
Position as supervisor of drawing: can also 
supervise penmanship. Will accept position 
of teacher of art in normal ~—e oepeet 
or university. Address Box 34 
ICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL Mil. 


waukee, Wisconsin. 
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STUDIOS 
COMPLETE-STAGE: EQUIPMENT 
DRAPERIES ~ SCENERY- RIGGING 


New » 








Original » 


June, 1933 





DUDFIELD’S 
Dustless Crayon Trough and 
Blackboard Trim 


A neat substantial metal trim for 
blackboards, with a chalk trough 
that takes care of the dust, and an 
eraser cleaner for cleaning the 
erasers. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 


16 West Kansas St., 


Liberty, Missouri 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND SUCCESS 
By Edward J. Gallagher 
Practical occupational os of permanent benefit 
to your students - $1.20 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 


Refinishes old Blackboards like NEW for 75c per 


room. Widely used and endorsed by Schools and ° 


Colleges. Single can (8 oz.) $1.50. Case (12 cans) 
412.50. Write for folder. CARBON SOLVENTS 
LABORATORIES, 965 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





Effective 


A PRACTICAL TEACHER OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
By Herald M. Doxsee 


Carefully planned exerc’ses which provide a 


clear explanation and an analys's of various 


kinds of speeches and directions for becoming a convincing, confident, and poised speaker. 


Delightfully il.ustrated. 


BRUCE » ~» 





$1.32 


MILWAUKEE 











Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fifth Ave 
between 34th and 38th Sts., 
W YORK 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. 


Services Free to School Officials. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


Established 
1855 


Bra nch Office 
1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 


REDUCE MAT REPLACEMENTS WITH 


LYNNLINK RUBBER MATS 


(IN COLOR DESIGNS) 


EFFICIENT 


Combining : 
BEAUTY with SERVICE “Sag 


DURABLE 
CLEAN 
ATTRACTIVE 


Made also in Corrugated 
Leather for Inside Use in 
Vestibules, Corridors, Etc. 


LYNN LEATHER WASHER & MAT CO. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 








—<$<$< << 
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SAFETY 


Insist on the new Dudley Dualguard series of 
combination locks—made with or without master- 
key feature for lockers and woodwork. 














Your masterkey is privately registered to your 
installation and is non- 
duplicable except by 
Dudley on proper 
authorization. 


Write for complete information. 


Dudley Lock Corporation 


26 N. Franklin Street, Dept. A-16, Chicago, Ill. 
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Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains— Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 
Experienced Personnel 
Write 
Twin City Scenic Company 


569 So. Clinton St. 2819 Nicollet Ave. 25 Henry St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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Is Metal Trim Cheaper than Wood ?? 


YES, in many instances. Increased volume and progress 
have made this possible. 25 continuous years of experience 
in Metal Specialties. May we send impressive list of schools, 
colleges, hospitals, institutions, ete., for which we supplied 
Knapp products since Jan. 1, 1933? Investigate “Knapp” 


window trim, stools, baseboards, blackboard trim, corner 
bead, casings, etc., for beauty, permanence, and economy. 
Fireproof, vermin proof, and easy to erect. We recommend 
special varnish and enamel not affected by soap, acids, etc., 
that will wear and withstand rough usage. May we send 
catalog? 


KNAPP BROTHERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


605 W. WASHINGTON BLVD.., 












BOOK COVER ECONOMY 


An old story, as applied 

to the saving on the books — 

complete A new story, as applied to 
information 

write IDEAL BOOK COVERS 


for 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 


1600 EAST 30TH STREET, - CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Announcing -1933 Edition 


LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS 
IN ARITHMETIC—N. J. Lennes 


THE LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC have been used 
by more than seven million pupils because they have increased accuracy and speed 
in a truly startling way. Now, with the ow for true economy, we have com- 
pletely revised the pads and Teduced the price. The 1933 EDITION is a NEW 


PAD at a NEW oa Grades 2-8. Full-year pads, $0.30. Half-year pads, $0.20. 
First-grade pad, $0.24. 


PUPIL-ACTIVITY TEXTBOOKS: «Essentials of Everyday English” by Ferris 
and Keener. Grades 3-8 
“The Stanford Speller” by Almack a Staffelbach. Grades 2-8 
“The Art Appreciation Textbooks” by Stafford and Rucker. Grades 1-7 


OTHER PUPIL-ACTIVITY MATERIALS: a owns Projects” by 
Elda L. Merton. Seatwork in reading for Grades 1 
“The Study-Period Exercises for Developing Reading Siti” by Neal and Foster. 
Grades 4, 5, and 6. 


Descriptive Folders on Request — Address Dept. B 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


320 East 2lst St. 133 First St. 36 West 24th St. 
Chicago San Francisco New York 


BABB’S Bakelite Inkwell No. 9 


A new Service in Inkwell Tops 
More Economical — More Satisfactory 


















1. NON-CORROSIVE 


2. Practically unbreakable 


SEND FOR FREE 
SAMPLE TODAY 


. consider the money- 


4. COSTS NO MORE than the ordinary _ saving features of BABB'S 


‘ ‘ for yourself why this is 
inkwell top, yet wears 5 times as well. the inkwell you have al- 


ways wanted for school 
desks. 


EDWARD E. BABB & CO., INC. 


212 Summer St. Established 1885 Boston, Mass. 
22nd and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


3. Fits a standard two-thread glass 











School Feeding 
Equipment 


Hundreds of Schools and 
Colleges are Satisfied — 





—yes,... satisfied owners of Kitchens land Cafeterias, com- 
pletely or partially equipped by us. Our prices are right, 
our equipment good, our experience long and varied. We 
solicit inquiries... and especially from careful buyers. 


S.BLICKMAN, /nc. 


ervice Equipment ~ iiésacesernan 


CIRCLE@ 


Folding Partitions 
Rolling Partitions 






Grandstands—Bleachers 
of Wood or Steel— 
Sectional Partitions Portable or Permanent 


School Wardrobes Sectional School Buildings 


For more than a decade—manufacturing suppliers 
to schools throughout the country. Write for detailed 
information on any of the products listed above. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


625 South 25th Street . Newcastle, Indiana 
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Already Reaped 

A grammar-school student was set a question in an 
examination paper: “If twenty men reap a field in 
eight hours, how long will it take fifteen men to reap 
the same field?” The student thought long and care- 
fully before writing the answer, and when he handed 
in his paper this is what the examiner read: “The field, 
having been reaped by the twenty men, could not be 
reaped by the fifteen.” 


Flattered 

The professor approached the post office stamp win- 
dow. 

“How much postage will this require?” he asked. “It 
is one of my manuscripts.” 

“Three cents an ounce,” smiled the clerk. “That's 
first-class matter.” 

“Oh, thank you!” 


Nontransferable 

Teacher: “Tommy, come up here and give me what 
you’ve got in your mouth.” 

Tommy: “I wish I could — it’s the toothache.” — 
New Haven Register. 


Saving Father 

Father: “So the teacher caught you using a bad 
word and punished you.” 

Tommy: “Yes, and she asked me where I learned it.” 

Father: “What did you tell her?” 

Tommy: “I didn’t want to give you away, Pa, so 
I blamed it on our parrot.” 

To Mother’s Credit 

Two college girls were having lunch together. 

“My dear,” said one, “why do you always call your 
mother ‘the mater’ ?” 

“Because,” answered the other girl, “she managed to 
find husbands for all my seven sisters.’”’— Boston 


Transcript. 
An Old One 
Teacher: Johnny, take this sentence: “I led the cow 
from the pasture.” What mood? 
Johnny: The cow, ma’am. 


The Literal Englishman 
Did you ever hear of the Englishman who was go- 
ing to sue his college English teacher for libel for 
writing at the end of his English compos'tion: “You 
have bad relatives and antecedents.” 


A Necessary School 
“Miss Alice ain’t home,” said the colored maid to a 
caller who had asked her for the young lady soon to 
be married. “She’s done gone down to de class.” 
“What class?” asked the caller. 
“Miss Alice gwine to be married, you know, an’ 
she’s taking lessons in domestic silence.” 


STORIES FOR SPEECHMAKERS 


Wanted to Startle the Elk 

At a county fair out in Kansas a motherly looking 
woman went up to a tent where some elk were on ex- 
hibition, and stared wistfully up at the sign. 

“T’d like to go in there,” she said to the keeper, “but 
it would be mean to go in without my family, for I 
can’t afford to pay for myself and seventeen children.” 

The keeper stared at her in astonishment. 

“Are these all your children?” he gasped. 

“Every one,” said the woman. 

“You wait a minute,” said the keeper. “I’m going 
to bring the elk out and let them see you all.” 


He Wanted Proof Positive 

A Scotchman went to London for a holiday. Walk- 
ing along one of the streets he noticed a bald-headed 
chemist standing at his shop door, and inquired if he 
had any hair restorer. 

“Yes, sir,’ said the chemist; “step inside, please. 
There’s an article I can highly recommend. Testimon- 
ials from great men who have used it. It makes the 
hair grow in 24 hours.” 

‘“‘Aweel,” said the Scot, “ye can gie the top o’ your 
heid a bit rub wi’t, and I’ll look back the morn and 
see if ye’re tellin’ the truth.” 





Soph — Do you ever write home for money? 
Fresh — Never ! 
Soph —I think it’s better to send telegrams, too! 
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@ Buyer” News 


TRADE PRODUCTS 


New Standard Classroom Efficiency Desk. The 
Standard School Fixtures Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has announced its latest furniture product, a 
classroom efficiency desk, which contains a number of 
improvements not found on any other type of class- 
rocm furniture. 

The Classroom Efficiency Desk permits of correct 
seating, is adaptable to many instructional and activity 
uses, reaches beyond the limitations of any single-pur- 
pose desk, and has a low initial cost. It is constructed 
in a number of standard sizes, and special sizes may 
be obtained when desired. 





THE NEW EFFICIENCY DESK 
Made by Standard School Fixtures Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The Standard Fixtures Company also manufactures 
a complete line of improved posture chairs and a line 
of interchangeable service tables. Complete informa- 
tion and prices of these new furniture lines may be ob- 
tained by any school official upon request. 


Announce New Series of Von Duprin Drop-Forged 
Exit Devices. The Vonnegut Hardware Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., manufacturers of Von Duprin self- 
releasing fire and exit devices, has announced its latest 
product, a new series of drop-forged self-releasing exit 
devices. The new devices 
represent an important step 
forward in the exit-device 
industry, changing from 
brass and bronze to drop- 
forged devices, and insuring 
dependable accuracy and 
durability. 

The new devices are in 
two series, known as B2 and 
C2. The B2 corresponds with 
the widely used type B de- 
vices and includes all the 
features which have made 
the device popular for school 
use. The C2 device is con- 
structed in the same strength 
specifications as the B2 series 
and is guaranteed to stand 
up well under hard usage. 
All parts of these devices 
are made on a _ hydraulic 
press of 650-ton capacity, 
with pressure exerted to pro- 
duce strength in all parts, 
evenness of strength, and 
density in each section of 
any part. Due to the umi- Tae 
formity and density of the THe Been bene d 
metal used, the parts take EXIT DEVICE 
on a brilliant and even polish 
which is clear and sharp in detail. There are no im- 
perfections, and corrosion is entirely eliminated, which 
insures long life of the devices. 

The firm announces that the type K, type X, and 
type V designs will also utilize drop-forged parts for 
the latches at the top and bottom of the vertical rods, 
for rod guides, and for cross-bar levers. 

Samples and descriptive information will be sent to 
any school officials, or architect, upon request. 

New Harrington Group-Vision Tester. The Spen- 
cer Lens Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has announced as 
its latest product, a group-vision tester for determining 
the acuity of vision of school children. The tester is 
designed and built according to the suggestions of Dr. 
F. E. Harrington, of Minneapolis, and is adapted for 
the testing of the vision of fifteen pupils at one time 
in a period of six minutes. 

The instrument is 26 in. long, 8% in. high, and 6 in. 
wide, is self-contained, and is illumined by a 165-watt, 
115-volt Mazda lamp. Complete equipment, comprising 
the vision tester, eye shades, extra film, lamps, record 
charts, extra screens, and humidor for films, is available. 

Complete information and prices will be sent to any 
school official upon request. 

New Link-Belt Stoker for School Boilers. The 
Link-Belt Company, 2410 West 18th St., Chicago, IIl., 
has announced as its latest product, the Link-Belt 
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stoker for use in school boilers. With the use of this 
stoker, automatic heat is provided with efficient com- 
bustion and economy in the use of fuel. An automatic 
electrical control assures a continuous even pressure, 
and fire, at all times. The rate of combustion is con- 
trolled by a thermostat, according to room tempera- 
tures, steam pressures, or water temperatures, as de- 
sired. The stoker may be used for small or large boiler 
plants and has the advantages of constant, even heat, 
labor savings, minimum ash handling, increased effi- 
ciency, and elimination of smoke. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official upon request. 

Ford Company Appoints New York Manager. 
Mr. L. D. Dodson, Wyandotte, Mich., on June 1, be- 
came head of the New York office of the J. B. Ford 
Company. Mr. Dodson takes the place of Mr. Cline, 
who has been assigned to special work on national 
accounts, with headquarters in New York. 

Mr. Dodson’s place at Wyandotte has been taken by 
Mr. R. D. Sherwood, formerly manager of the Cleve- 
land office of the Ford Company. His place has been 
taken by Mr. G. T. Robinson, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Cleveland office. 

Named for President. Mr. K. M. Henderson has 
been named vice-president in charge of sales of Ditto 
Inc., manufacturers of Ditto duplicators and supplies. 





MR. K. M. HENDERSON 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. Henderson has been with the company for four- 
teen years and is widely known in the trade. During 
the past five years he has been a vice-president of the 
company and prior to that he was supply sales man- 
ager and production manager. 

New Booklet on Celotex for Schools. The Celotex 
Company, 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., has 
issued a new illustrated booklet, entitled Jnteriors That 
Speak of Charm and Comfort, which describes the uses 
and advantages of Celotex for use as classroom finish. 

Celotex is a double-duty material, combining high 
insulation efficiency with structural strength. The third 
duty, that of interior finish, is involved in the use of 
Celotex in its natural finish, with economy in decora- 
tion costs. Architects and interior decorators will find 
this material useful, because it expresses individuality 
in the treatment of schoolroom walls and ceilings. 

The booklet shows some of the effects developed 
with Celotex and examples of the use of the material 
as an interior finish. The rooms are made from stand- 
ard Celotex products and interesting styles of treat- 
ment such as stencils, painting, etc., are given for use 
on schoolroom walls and ceilings. 

Complete information may be obtained by any 
school official, or architect, upon request. 

New Magnifier Stand. The Bausch and Lomb Op- 
tical Company, Rochester, N. Y., has announced a new 
magnifier stand and bacteria counter. The stand is 
focusable, convenient, and keeps the magnifier (3.25x) 
parallel to the specimen. It is equally useful for exam- 
ining textiles, engravings, and other objects which re- 
quire rapid routine work under low magnification. 
Circulars are available for school authorities. 

Teaching Film Prices Reduced. A marked reduc- 
tion in the prices of all its 16-mm. classroom films has 
been announced by Eastman Teaching Films, Incor- 
porated. The wide acceptance of teaching films has 
made it possible to reduce the cost of production 
greatly. This saving the company is passing on to its 
customers in the form of a 30-per-cent reduction in 
prices. The new prices are: Full reels (approximately 
400 ft. 16-mm. film), $24; three-quarter reels, $18; 
half reels, $12; quarter reels, $6. 

Maintenance of Interior Marble. By D. W. Kess- 
ler. Paper, 31 pages. Published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Marble Dealers, Cleveland, Ohio. This is a 
technical pamphlet intended mainly for the use of 
those charged with the care of interior marble work. 
It contains in brief form the results of a research pro- 
gram carried out by the National Bureau of Standards 
under the auspices of the National Association of 
Marble Dealers. , 
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Add this expert Index tO 
to your school staff—his A ts t 
services are FREE 
. P. W. Paper Company....... i i SOs casino 
Right now—before you begin the summer clean-up of . ™ ranean 5 Seen Se, Tae - 
your school buildings — before you make your plans for American Abrasive Metals Co.... 5 Market Place................... 60 
their care during the coming year — see the Dolge man. American Crayon Company...... 45 Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
He is an expert in sanitation. He can analyze your prob- nines ; MN. dacuasénnneuseccadupanonts 
lems, recommend the most economical, efficient means of one oe Service Co.....61 Minter Memes Comperation...... 58 
solving them. American Seating Company ..... 1 
Miracul Wax Company.......... 63 
Back of him stands the technical skill of the Dolge labora- 


tories, the perfection of Dolge products, the superiority 
of Dolge foot tubs, spraying devices, and other equipment 
for the control of dirt, germs, vermin, and disease. 


Your floors, walls, finishes and fixtures may be irreparably 
damaged by the use of the wrong cleaners. The disin- 
fectants and insecticides must be capable of destroying 
the particular kind of germs and vermin infesting or in- 
fecting the buildings for which you are responsible. 


All Dolge products are sold under a free-test guarantee. 
It is part of every Dolge sale—it is the Dolge way of dem- 
onstrating real economy. Write today for the free services 
of the Dolge expert. 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY * WESTPORT, CONN. 

















free of cost— try 
the longest wearing 


floor wax! 


Wear tests recently completed by 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., Chemists-En- 
gineers of 130 Clinton St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., proved that Dri-Brite resisted 
wear and dirt much longer than two 
other nationally known floor waxes. 
Why not conduct a wear test on your 
floors? Write Foster D. Snell for full 
particulars of their test and write for 
a generous free trial can. 





WARNING! 
Look for the 


magician on 
the can. 





This Coupon Brings FREE Trial Can 


MIRACUL WAX CO., 1322 Dolman St., St. Louis Mo. 
Please send me a tr:al can of Dri-Brite Liquid Wax. 


ASB 6-33 


Address 





Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 56 


Babb & Co., Inc., Edward E.....61 
Blickman, Inc., S 


Bruce Publishing Company, The 8 


Columbia School Supply Co.....60 


Cyclone Fence Company........ 2 
Dick Company, A. B............ 12 
Dolge Company, C. B....5...... 63 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O..... 8 
Dudheld Bid. Cos... ckscccs 60 
Dudley Lock Corporation........ 61 
Oe | a 
Finnell System, Inc...... 3rd Cover 
Ford Company, The J. B......... 10 
Heywood-Wakefield Co.......... 49 
Hild Floor Machine Co.......... 7 


Hoberg Paper & Fibre Company 2 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co.. .52 


Huntington Laboratories ........ 46 


International Business Machine 
ME 69 404045940025-4454840000% 7 


Johnson Service Company....... 3 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 


MOU: 445.005 90%6,005004924400K48 52 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company. .53 & 57 
Kimball Company, W. W........ 51 
Knapp Brothers Mfg. Co........ 61 


Laidlaw Brothers 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co... .59 
Lynn Leather Washer & Mat Co..60 


National School Equipment Co.. .60 


National School Supply Associa- 
tion 


Nelson Corp., The Herman 


Bg ra @ialaiaie 3168 ee anes MMO 2nd Cover 
Newcastle Products, Inc......... 61 
Norton Company............... 54 


Peabody Seating Company, The 53 
Pittsburgh Steel Company....... 5 
Premier Engraving Co.......... 60 


Royal Metal Mfg. Company..... 50 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co.......... 4 


School Architects Directory 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand 
° 


rear 4th Cover 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co........... 8 
Sonneborn Sons, L.............. 55 
Squires Inkwell Co.............. 8 
Standard Blackboard Co......... 6 


Standard Electric Time Co., The.44 
Standard School Equipment Co.. .57 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The.... 6 


Stewart-Warner Corp............ 53 
Taylor Company, Halsey W...... 2 
Teacher Agencies............... 60 
Tiffin Scenic Studios............ 60 
Twin City Scenic Co............ 61 
Vonnegut Hardware Co.......... 43 
Wayne Iron Works............. 58 


Western States Envelope Co.....56 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.......... 7 
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Our “Regular” Advertisers 


The manufacturer who expresses his 
faith in the schools of the country by uninter- 
rupted support of the market deserves univer- 


sal and national support. 


In these pages of the AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL you will find the 
sales message of the outstanding leaders who 
are maintaining an expensive organization for 


your service and convenience. 


If our argument for the “Regular School 
Trade’ has met with your approval, we bespeak 
the use of our advertising pages in your deci- 


sions on your summer and fall purchases. 


Fea Gores 


Publisher 
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If your building is a medium size, with the 118 
Finnell you can scrub or polish the corridors, 
assembly halls, gymnasiums speedily, thoroughly 
and economically. Then, with a slight adjustment, 
you can take the same machine into classrooms 
where seats are fastened to the floor and clean in 
the aisles, under and around the desks. Gives 
you dual use, in addition to power, speed, econ- 
omy, flexibility. Offset construction — goes easily 
under school furniture. No other floor machine 
offers you so much. 


Get details now. Write at once for illustrated 
circular showing the new 100 Series Finnell. Free 
demonstration arranged at the convenience of 
school officials or board members. Address 


Finnell System, Inc., 806 East St., Elkhart, Indiana. 


. 





ONE MACHINE... 


for LARGE and 
SMALL AREAS! 





Other Advantages 


SPEEDY! Brush revolutions increased to 230 per 


minute. Ease of handling cuts scrudbing or polishing time 


in half. 


QUIET! Heat-treated, hand-polished gears, running in 


extra large grease case, give amazing silence! 


POWERFUL i Ample weight, yet easy to handle. 


Powered by General Electric Motor. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


FLOOR 





NTENANCE 


In These Days EVERY DOLLAR COUNTS! 


Let Us Show You How to Definitely Eliminate Replacement Costs 


During the next 90 days you will have to buy school 
inkwells for replacement. 


Why buy more of the inkwells. which, on account of 
glass breaking and composition tops corroding. deteri- 
orating and crumbling. will have to be replaced in a 
short time? 


Why not buy and standardize on the Sengbusch Hard 
Rubber School Inkwell. which resists all destruction 


so common with every other type of school inkwells? 


THE SENGBUSCH SCHOOL INKWELL 
“GILL LAST AS LONG AS YOUR 
SCHOOL BUILDING! 


It is not an experiment. Hundreds of Schools after 
a practical test, have pronounced it 100°% efficient. 


oe ia NOT ONE COMPLAINT HAS BEEN RECEIVED. 
G. J. Sengbusch — for many years America’s lead- 


ing manufacturer of commercial inkwells, and 


originator of the sensational new Sengbusch Hard NOT A” SINGLE REPLAC EMENT NEC ESSARY. 


Rubber Inkwell for schools. 


Here is Definite Proof — Read the following letter of Mr. W. N. Decker, 
Secretary, Board of Education, Altoona, Pa. 


“IT am very happy to report to you that we have been using 
Practical Test several types of the Sengbusch inkwells in our high school build- 


gw Replacement ing over a period of more than two years. 
Costs 


Eliminated 


In this time we have 
not lost one of these inkwells out of about four hundred now in 


use, either by breakage or otherwise. and have had therefore no 
replacement expense. 


Wittens XQ “These inkwells keep the ink from undue evaporaticn and 
Efficien gr a 
Sonvi therefore preserve it in good writing condition. In consequence 
ervice ; a ; ; 
a of this better condition of ink, there is scarcely any damage to 
Saving and ; : . : 
books or students’ clothing or school room floors on account of 


Cleanliness . 
ink blotches as usually result from the use of bad ink. 


SAMPLE INKWELL 
SENT FREE 


wd ; se aoa! off d well without success until we found the Sengbusch. We are now 
—_ 0s “ an 

a en ee practically standardized on your No. 48 for all pupils’ desks and 
with term | puy 
hope to make all replacements of other makes of inkwells with 


this No. 48 as the needs require.” 


No. 49 (illustrated) rests flush Standardiza- 
with desk top. No. 48 (not il- Gen 

lustrated) has flange. Sizes to 
fit present holes in your desks. 


Satisfact; ~ “For many years we have been looking for a satisfactory ink- 
atisfaction | ; 


Mail this Coupon—or write us on your official letterhead 


oe ee ARERR EEN SERRE SRS NNN REY CARRY SUTTON ARSE PL Fn mTOR RES LRN RS ONS NR) A RR NET MUI ROR: MRE NTE SR TEE CMR NE ORL NE IMR SRK tN eR AO RAR See 
SENGBUSCH SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 
618 Sengbusch Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Send free sample and quote price on.............5 Sengbuse h 
Hard Rubber Inkwells to cover our replacement requirements. 





